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Kes COLLEGE, LONDON. — LENT 
TERM, 1848. GEOLOGY. 


SE of 1 ROTURES to be delivered by 

oT A lat RS. .3., Professor of Gevlogy 
. i ae. Fellow of Ie esus College, , Cumaelion &e. 

LECTURES I. to V.—Ixtropuctory. 

jeal Geography. y, with reference to Geology, and an account 

Pay causes of change acting at present on the earth’s surface, and 

teetits 4 Juin, animals and vegetables, with reference 

Jogy, and to the determination of Geological p 








PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY'S CONCERTS, 

fanover-square Rooms.—The Subscribers are respectfully 
oem that the Tickets for the ensuing Season are now ready 
for delivery at Messrs. Addison & Hodson’s, 210, Regent-street, 
where a oo of the Reserved Seats appropriated’ to Subscribers 
may 


N i GERMAN and FRENCH PRO- 
toe Pomel ESTABLISHMENT fora LIMITED NUMBER 

of YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Mrs. TUPMAN, Vernon 
House, Brixton. hill, will be found all the adv, antages of a superior 
English, es —_ an enlarged Continental, Education. The 











JRES VI. to XX.—Descriptive Gamer. 
cutefinl Maps sm d Sections. Their value and u 
$ ion of Kocks into stratified and unstratified. —Nature of 
ooieation —Methods of determining its direction and amount. 
ovs Rocks.—(1.)' Underlying. (2.) — Contents of 
nen us Rocks,—Classification of Igneous Roe 
TAMORPHIC, — Aitered Rocks.—Their po both to Aqueous 


7 i KS. * General principles of Classification. 













Paleozoic Period,— —Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, and Per- 
ol Period.—Triassic series; Lias, Oolitic and Wealden 





s seri : 
ey Seer ecropenn Setecien, older, middle, and newer. 
d American Tertia 
en from the Tertiary - > the Recent pated — Contes 
oftheearth immediately before the introduction of Man 













res will commence on Thursday, Feb. 2ith, at nine 
on — ill be continued every succeeding Saturday, i gen 
and Thursday, at the same hour. Some — Lectures, also, wi 
pe delivered, due notice of which will be giv 
‘An Examination will be held at the close | of the Course. 
Fees for attendance, to those who are not members of the class of 
Applied Sciences in King’s Ce Jollege, Two Guineas anda Half. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR-SQUA 
Is HEREBY “IVE N to the ‘Members and Students 
Bayt RICHAKD WESTMACOTY , RA e Professor of 
Sculpture, will deliver his FIRST LECTURE x? MONDAY 
EY a NEXT, the ~~ instant, at_ Eight tease and his 
ng Lectures on the five sorlomsns Monday 
ROTICE Is ALSO GIVEN, that CHARLES ROBERT 
LESLIE, Esq. R.A., the Professor of Painting will TTty bn 
FIRST LECTURE on THURSDAY EVENING NEXT, 
7th instant, at Eight “cig and his succeeding Lectures on pod 
three following Thursday 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., See, 


oY AL COLLEG E of CHEMISTRY, 
HANOVER-SQUARE, LONDON.—The Practical Course 
a sclRATIFIC INSTRU CCHION in this Institution is under 
—— of Dr. A. W. HOFMANN and Assistants. 
The NEXT SESSLON will commence on MON DAY, the 6th of 
March, and end on the 3lst of July. 
The Fee for Students, working— 








































Every day during the session, is ........ £1210 0 
Four days in the week ... ma ee 
Three days in the week.. 800 
Two days in the week 600 
One day in the week .,.....0.,.02000.0s0 0 






The hours of attendance are from Nine to Five, 
Further particulars may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, at the Office of the College, Hianover-square. 
WILLIAM JOHNSON, Secretary. 


aE PARKER SOCIETY have just published 
Second Portion of BISHOF. JEWEL’S WORKS, an 

NORDEN'S PROGRESS OF PIETY. The Works in pre! 
tion for 1848 are,—a Third Part of Bishop Jewel's Works, at a 
ing his A) pa with a portion of the Defence of the Apology—a 
volume of ndale—a volume of Bradford—and very probabl 
Pulke's pe to Martiall. Subscriptions (1/.) are now due, an 
it is requested that they may be paid immediately to William 
Thomas, Esq., Secretary, 33, Southa:nptou-street, Strand, London. 
New Members wishing to join the Society can now do so. 


RAY SOCIETY, established (1844) for the 
PUBLICATION of WORKS on NATURAL HISTORY. 
The subscriptions for the current year being now due in advance 

sud the Council having experienced great inconvenience in pre- 

Vous years from Members deferring the payment of theirsubscrip- 

tions till the end of the year, they beet feel obliged by all Mem- 

patmamniitting their cas eary as pe to ee London Secretary, or 


Secretaries, as ear 
The remaining Work for fe ORBES’S MONO- 
MEDC of the BRI’ Tsu NAKE ID-EY. ED PULMOGRADE 


DUSEZ—is in a state of great forwardness, and will be speedily 



































R... following Works for 1848 are in the press, and will be ready 
for distribution early in the year, 


nt Alder and Hancock's Nudibranchiate Mollusca, 





= ibliographia Zoologie et Geologie, by Pro- 
Pa Asassiz of Neufchatel, edited by Hugh E. Strickland, M.A. 


3, The Letters of John Ray, edited by Edwin 
t, MD., F.RS. & LS, 


oe. mi order - t <i ie ») Sanath 
worm Barlington-strest. pooh “ nn 


T rw 
NEW INVENTION. — Barrirt & Co.'s 
cL ceestered ELONGATED LEAD EVER-POINTED PEN- 
ASE. The great objection to the usual pencil-case, “ that it 
fresh lead, and often at the moment most 
is remedied in the above improved case, the full 
is made to work in one length, two and a half inches 
J mye of less than three-quarters of an inch, as on the 
Pas Plan), and contains within itself a supply of twelve inches. 
London ; I 
Veaders, 
















sizes in proportion.—Sold wholesale at 17 3, Fleet-street, 
jand may Le procured at most of the usual pencil-case 








menged : the domestic arrangements replete 
with comfort, and tl the highest references. 

4 ERMAN LANGUAGE.—A young German 

ntleman, native of Berlin, wishes to EMPLOY his 

noastae HOURS by giving INSTRUCTION in his native 
Language, or by Reading a Classical Author, &c., at moderate 
terms. He does not object to go six or ten = into the country, 
to attend Schools, &., if desired. Address, M. ral 
re German Bookseller, 8, P-L Regent’ 's- 
quadrant. 


RAWING GALLERY, 18}, Maddox-street. 
—The Institution is open during the day for the Ladies’ 
Classes; in the “are ig? Artists. The names of some of the 
Masters engaged are— shecitient, Mr. D. Cox, Mr. E. Cor- 
bould, Mr, C. Lucy, H. Foley (Modelling) Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson. tk e' Terms may be had at the Gallery, or 
of the Secretary, 114, New Bond-street. 


SUMMERLY’S ARI MANUFACTURES, 
‘ designed by Bell, b, souanter, a Soe. & Greewick. Drs, Herbert, 
J.C. Horsley, D. Mach edgrave, H. J. Towns: 
end, Lag RK. lefoamonaath’ = “— Metals, Reterer, Glass, Wood, 
Paper, &c., made by the BEST MANUFACTU URERS, ‘sold by 
ALL "DEAT LEKS.— Picture Catalo, gues (new edition) are sent on 
receipt of two postage stamps from Cundall’s, 12, Old Bond-street. 


(THE NEW WINE or SUPPER TRAY, in 
Papier Maché, which prevents te es from disturbing 
the Glasses. Designed by K, Redgrave, A.R. made Jennens 
Bettridge, for SU Mh MERLY’S “ART. WANUPY Kcr URES. 
Sold by all Dealers: Be ge 436, West Strand ; Benham’s, 19, 
Wigmore-street ; Deans’, London-bridge ; Mechi’ 3, 4, Leadenhall- 
strect ; and Phillips’, 138, Oxford-street. 
f EAR the VICTORIA GATE.—A Lady, 
oving in the a circles, offersa HOME to TWOor THRE 1B 
LADIES of FORTUNE, The house being very large, any number 
of rooms may be commanded. As everything is in a most liberal 
and elegant style, such must be the remuneration. A very young 
lady would find in the advertiser an indulgent parent and a watch- 
ful chaperone. M. M. K., Calder’s Library, Bathurst-street, Hyde 
Park-gardens, 


4 BE DISPOSED OF,—A PERFECT SET 

of the LON ed GAZETTE, with the Index, from the com- 
mencement in 1665, bound, and in most excellent eondition.— 
Apply to Mr. Deacon, —_ = Agent, 21, Walbrook. 


4 BOOKSELLERS, PRINTERS and 
STATIONERS.- TO BE DISPOSED OF, an_old-estab- 
lished and genuine Concern, in a good market-town, in an agri- 
cultural district. Coming-in about 1,200. Authentic and candid 
a” on application, by letter, pre-paid, to J. F., 320, Strand, 
T° BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.— 
TO BE LET, very centrally situate in a highly respectable 
quarter of Se, Metropolis, an. excellent MODERN HOUSE, with 
oP fitted up for the above line of 

business, in whie it has been occupied for upwards of twenty 
years,—offering an soa to any active individual wishing to 


commence in the above line, at a trifling outlay, rarely to be met 
with. Application to be made at 115, Strand. 
































Sales dbp Auction. 
ARCHITECTURAL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
R. ae A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
25, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, the 15th, the LIBRARY 
ofa GENTLE MAN, including, Stuart and Revett’s patente 
of Athens, 4 vols. in 2— —Knuight’s Ecclesiastical Architecture of 
Italy—V itruyius's Architecture, by Wilkins—Londina I llustrata 
2 vols.—Pyne's Royal Residences, 3 vols. large paper, plates col loured 
~—Hogarth’s Works—Denon’s Egypt. 2 vols. and atlas of —_— 
Wood's Letters of an Architect, 2 vols.—Fosbroke’s paws opedia 
of Antiquities, 3 vols.— Hope's ieee. 2 vols. — Loutens 
Architectural azine, 5 vols. —Grose’s Antiquities, 8 vols. — 
Knight's London, 6 vols.—Hume and Smollett’s History of Eng- 
land, 16 vols. large paper—F itler’s Bible, 2 vols. men ‘occo—Natu- 
ralist’s Miscellany, 10 vols. in 5, morocco— Penny Magazine, 
14 vols. — Saturday penaenins. id Vols, — Coots Sods and Ro- 
mances, 73 vols.— Pope's Wo y . 8 vols. — Mitford's 
Greece, 8 vols.—Gibbon’s E ftome, | by Milman, 6 vols. &c. 


MR. HUTTNER’S LIBRARY. 


N R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
5, Fleet-street, on THURSDAY, the 17th, and two 
followin days, the ENGLISH mud FUKEIGN LIBRARY of 
the late J. C. HUTTNER, Esq., 40 years in the Foreign Office ; 
petal Stephani Thesaurus Greece Lingua, § vols.—Encyclo- 
paedie (A ome — Wissenschaften und Kiinste von Ersch “und 
Gruber, ff's Althochdeutscher_ Sprachschatz—Rees’ 
Cyclopedia, 45 fp Penny eee wedia, 27 vols.—Richardson’s 
English Dictionary, 2 vols.— Webster's a i pemement 2 vols. 
—Johnson’s Dictionary, by Tod4, 4 vols. * Glossary—Livius, 
Drakenborch, 7 vols.— Polybius’s * Schweighauser, 9 vols, —Oratores 
Grace, Reiske, 12 vols.—Anthologia Greece, Brunck et Jacobs, 
13 vols,—Lucianus, Hemsterhusius, 10 vols.—Diodorus Siculus, 
Wesselingius, 12 vols. large paper—Biographie Universelle, 52 vols. 
Conversations Lexicon, 12 vols.— Encyclopédie des Gens du 
Monde, 25 vols.—Sismondi’s Histoire des Frangais, 24 vols.—Sis- 
mondi’s Républiques Italiennes, 16 vols.—Pothier’s Pandects de 
Justinien, 24 vols—Annual Re ister, 82 vols.—Chalmers’s Bio- 
crepes Dictionary, 2 Ls Shakspeare, by Johnson, Steevens 
21 vola.— + ate] Prose and Poetical Works, by Sym- 

mene aud Todd, : mser’s Works, by Todd, 8 vois.— 
— Essayists, e i n Extensive Beries "of German Lites 








Valuable Pictures, Miniatures, Water-Colour Drawings, §c. 
of the late John Newington Hughes, Esq., and the Rev. 
Thomas Stuart Hughes, deceased. 


N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO, 
Auctioneers of Literar Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will SEL AUCTION at their House, 
» Wellington- street, Strand, A HURSDAY, February 17, at 
* prec isely, a valuable Collection of framed and glazed ENGRAV- 
INGS Mand “DRAWINGS Miniature Portraits, &c. of the late 
John Newington Hughes, Esq. , of Winchester , among the former 
are fine specimens by 
Bromle Morghen Reynolds Rembrandt Vivares 
Dorigny Panderen  Roullett Strange oollett. 
rat ne latter are those of Alexander ae ~ 
Julio Romano, Poussin ; to which are add ater-Colour 
Drawings and a few P: aintings, together with’ the Cabinet Pictures 
of the late Rev. Thomas Smart Hughes, gompriaing, amot ome 
Ecce Homo, by Caracci,an exquisite study ; Judith with t 
of Holofernes, by F ranceschino ; V irgin and € hild, after Rapheel, 
a very clever picture; the Magdalen, school of Carlo Dolce, very 
masterly ; Venus binding Cupid, after Titian, finely painted ; a 
pair of fine Landscapes, by Smith a Chichester ; a River Scene, 
y Crome of Norwich, very clever; 


To be viewed on Tuesday and Wed 
N R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Room, 192, Fleet-street, (corner of Chancery- 
lane, ) on, THURSDAY NEXT, February 17th, and two following 
sags. at half- past 12, VALUABLE BOO KS, a Portion of the 
Library of a ( ‘lergyman ; including, Foto: Walton’s e lott. 
Bible and Castell's Lexicon, 8 vola—S. Basilii O Opera, 3 vo! 
8S. Ambrosii Upera, 5 vols. —Lupi Orne 12 vols,—Bishop Gibson's 
Preservative against Popery,3 vols.—Taylor’s Hebrew Concordance, 
2 vols.—Bellarmini Opera, 7 vols—Du Pin’s Ecclesiastical ae 
tory, 7 vols.—S. Bernardi Opera, 6 yols.— Brandt's Reformation, 4 
vols.—Foxe’s Martyrs, 3 vols — V ossii Opera, 6 vols,—Trommii Con- 
cordantiz, 2 vols. —Granger’s England, Illustrated, 3 vols.— Moreri 
Dictionnaire Historique, 10 vols. ——Quvuarto; 8, Aug ustini Opera, 
11 vols.—Faber's Pagan Idolatry, 3 vols.— Tillemont Histoire Be: Ec- 
clésiastique, 22 vols.—Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, 5 vols.— 
Theological Tracts, 57 vols., very ——-s Facciolati Lexicon, 2 vols, 
—Hoare’s Giraldus, 2 vols-—Octavo, : A Complete Set of the 
Bampton Lectures, 66 vols. fling 2 toe ne Treatises, 12 vols,— 
Owen’s Works, 21 vols.—Baxter’s Works, 23 vols.— Jeremy vs yh 
Works, 15 vols.—Fuller’s Church History, &. 7 vola—D. 
Chureh History, 5 — Watson s Theological Tracts, 6 vols., — 
pare per—Foxe’s Ma 8 vols.—S. Chrysostomi Qpera, 13 vols.— 
sishop Hall's Works, 3 vols.—Beauties of FE: ngland and Wales. 36 
vols.—Wellington Dispate hes, 13 vols.—Alison’s Europe, 10 yols.— 
Bede's Works, 12 vols.— Christian Observer, 41 yols.— Library of the 
Fathers—Tracts for the Times, &c. & The whole in excellent 


preservation, 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had, 





day, and Catal had. 








Valuable Auntiquities, Ancient Armour, Ornamental China, 
Miscellaneous Articles, Coins and Medals, §c. of the late 
John Newington Hughes, Esq., of Winchester. 


MESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., 
Auctioneers of L i Aterary Pe Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will SEI AUC +4 aN, at their House, 
3, Wellington-strect, Strand, on vet ES to at 
1 precisely, the valuable ASSEM BLAGE AY, ANTIQ ITTES. 
Ancient Arnens, Ornamental and other China, Mistellmnoms 
Articles, and a few © sine and Medals, the property of the late 
John Newington Hughes, Esq., of jinchester, The Antiquitieg 
comprise specimens of the Egy tian, Greek, Reman, Ro 
iritish and early English, including some fine ¢ selts, Sepulch: 
Jrns, Bronzes, and a yarder’s Horn, found in the most a 
Castle. Among the Armour is the Mail Gorget of Ralph 
of Raby, Earl of Westmoreland in 1397, of excessive ravity. Am 
the Miscellaneous Articles are a Drum, of much interest, as ha 
oxeinaly belonged to the good Royalist Colonel Culpep 3 - 
admirable Model of Btonelvenge. by H. Browne, of Ames ary; & 
capital Telescope, by Ramsden ; another, by Short ; an Orrery, by 
Bate, very complete ; two capital Vv iolins, one said to be a genuine 
Cremona, and the otber by Staimer. The Coins and Medals include 
an excessively rare and well-preserved large brass coin of Anto- 
ninus Pius, with Britannia on the reverse; a large collection of 
the Silver Pennies of William the Conqueror, from the Boaworth 
par and some rare and interesting Medals of the Fairfax family, 
old and silver. 
o be viewed on the Saturday and Monday prior, and Cata- 
logues had. 


‘O BOOK-BUY E RS.—Jonun CHAPMAN, 
121, Newgate-street, begs to inform the yeoding Es sulite fo tes 

he has just a em a small CATALOGUE of 
which may be had Gratis on agptication. or which A moo be 
happy to forward to those who will favour him with their address. 


EW AND CHOICE BOOKS— 
> nee best and newest works in every department of sieemebere 
pe pas uf - emer and without delay from MUDI 
Sr nh ber’ IB 28, Upper King- ~etrest, Bloomsbury-square, 
Single Subscription, * per quarter; 2ls. per annum; Family 
and Seay Subscription, Two, Three, Fi ive, or Ten Guineas per 
annu! 











ge good Selection of Books for for Presents always on sale, 


A LL THE FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS.— 

Subscribers to Foreign Newspapers and Periodicals are 
cr on the most advantageous terms, at the BRITISH . 
FOREIGN NEWSPAPER and ADVERTISING: OFPICE, 21 
Catherine-street, wt) —Illustration, 7s. ; ‘8. 6d; 
Presse, 178, 6d. ; Niccle, 128. ; Constitutionnel, 178. tds me List of 
all the political, educational, religious, 
literary, medical and musical Publications in Paris can n 
application. The Trade supplied, 

OW’S STANDARD CIRCULATING 
4 LIBRARY and READING ROOM, 42, Lamb's Conduit- 
a, established 1820, is particularly ada: Jpted for Family Sub- 

era aes a first-class collection of Standard and 

orks, 

















Mo 

é. 
4 ry per annum, entitling to : Fie at a time, all new, 

33 ditto ditto half of them new, 
2 ditto ditto ditto, 


R, HOWTON CU MING date of the Firm of Folthorpe 
& Co., Koyal Library, Brighiou), Proprietor, 
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q) CSEPH LEONARD, Avctione£ER, Boston, U.S. 
7 ae ra — y Old a for Auction S Sales respect- 
fully sol cited, an ich pr returns wi 
iililiiziibiin:: JOSEPH LEONARD. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreren 


Acrnts,and Acents to the Roya Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that they 
gentinne to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggag: 
&c., fro parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Cemeet 
House, & &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 

f the world. lime of their Correspondents abroad, and 

very information, may po had on application at their Office, as 

ve, so, in Paris, . Chenu, No. 28, Rue Croix des 

etits Champs (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and tothe Musée Royal. 


MUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION 
Prantishing a 3 of CARPENTER & W ESTLEY’S jmaproved 
TRO and 








ere vine SRNS, with the CHRKOMA- 
DISSOLVING VIEWS, and every possible 
Sortote ie Sliders, qecluding Natural History, C omic, Lever, Move- 
able and Plain Astronomical, Views in the Holy Land, Scrip- 
tural, Portraits, &c. a No. 1, Lantern with Argand Lamp, ina 
Box, DU. 128. 6d. ‘No. 2, Ditto, of larger size, 4l. 14s. 6d. The above 
are supplied with eh Microscopes and 7 Slide rs, at 318. 6d. 
extra. The Lamp for the No, 2 Lanterns is very superior. 

A GOMPANION TO THE LANTERN, showing the mode of 
exhibiting the Daseiving Views, with plates, 2s., or 28, 6d. by post ; 
but - to purchasers. 

its of the Sliders and Prices upon eetotin ¢ to the Manufac- 
turers, CARPENTER & WESTLEY, Opticians, 24, Kegent-street, 


‘Waterloo-place,. London, 
Bese: S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY, 


uniform with the Standard Library, price 5s, 


SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES—viz. Ethelwerd, Asser’s 
Life of Alfred, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Gildas, Nennius, and 
Richard of Cirencester ; edited by Dr. Gites, Portrait of Alfred. 

The former Volumes are :—William of Malmesbury’s Chronicle 
of the Kings of En land — Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, by 
ee alliemae scclesiastical History, and the Anglo-Saxon 

cle, 


York-street, Covent-garden. 


OHN’S STAN DARD LIBRARY, 
February, price 38. 6d. e 
Vol.31. GOETHE'S AU TOBIOGR APHY, Portrait, and Vol. 30. 
COXE’S MARLBOROUGH, Vol. IL., Portrait of the Duchess. 
The recent Volumes of the Standard Library are:—29. Sheri- 
—~ fy sam 8 an Works—28. Coxe’s Marlborough, Vol. I. Portrait 
Ranke’s History of the Popes, Vol. I.—26. Lamar- 
tine’'s Mistory. of the Girondists, Vol. 11. —25. Schlegel’s Philosophy 
of Life, and Philosophy of Language—24. Machiavelli’s History of 
Florence and Prince—23. Lanzi’s History of Painting, Vol. _ 
22. Coxe’s House of Austria, Vol. III. 


OHN’S NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE, 
in 3 vols. 8vo. price 7s. each volume.—HENRY G. BOHN, 
of York-street, Covent-garden, respectfully infor ms the book- buying 
public, that the first volume of a new CATALOGUE of his very 
extensive collection of BOOKS is now ready. It comprises works 
on Natural History, Books of Prints, Architecture, Numismata. 
Heraldry, Physics, fectaphysics, Law, Medicine, Language, Oriental 
and Hebrew Literature. Northern Literature, Bibliography, Eng- 
lish, Irish, and Scottish History in Foreign Languages, Early 
Voyages and Travels, Games, Sports, and Amusements, &c. Public 
Libraries both at home and abroad may have it gratis upon a 
written written application from the librarian or secretary. 


PLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD, 


new edition, revised and ge bem Grecaents with nu- 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. In a 
ay ge volume, strongly half-bound i ie morocco, with gilt leaves, 

rice 21. 168. 

P The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 
vaneed state of geographical research ; and whether on the ground 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers in- 
vite a comparison with any other work of its class. 

“Large enough to be distinct, without being so large as to be 
unwi sHatdly 3 ; it has all that any one can require for general use,and 
all that could be introduced without making it tuo bulky or too 
expensive, and so counterdalance its principal intention.” 

urch of England Quarterly Review, 
Adam & Charles Black, Ex me 4 ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


BETTS’S FAMILY ATLAS, 


with INDEX.—On the 1st of June was published, an entirely new 
edition of this Atlas, including a copious Index of nearly 55,000 
Names. The President of the Royal Geographical Society, in his 
Annual Address to the Members, May 24th, 1847, in speaking of 
this Atlas, says, “ Within the last few weeks, Mr. BETTS has 
published an ATLAS containing some NEW FE ATU RES. 5, and 
rendered extremely valuable by a most copious INDEX, compris- 
ing nearly 55,000 names of —— In addition to the latitude and 
longitude usually given, there is an arrangement, by referring to 
which, the situation of any required place can be easily learned, 
&e. &c. Several entirely new maps of India, Canada, Polynesia, 
&. are also introduced.” In addition to the novel and exceedingly 
rapid mode of reference here alluded to, by which the eye is almost 
instantaneously directed to the place sought, and the introduction 
of a large num ae! ee and highly important maps (making in 
all SIXTY-FOUR), the whole work has undergone a thorough and 
eareful revision. t = maps of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land are on an unusually large scale, those of England and Wales 
alone containing nearly 9,000 names. The maps of the BKITISH 
ILONIES are also on a large scale; and a continuous care will 

be maintained to introduce all new settlements as they may occur, 
as well as all new discoveries, whether in these or any other parts 
of the World: and the proprietor feels confident that no work of 
the kind, either as respects Veped or quality, will be found more de- 
serving of public favour. 1e work is elegantly, but substantially, 
half-bound in Turkey morocco, price three guineas. 

London: John Betts, 115, Strand (nearly opposite Exeter Hall) ; 
G. Philip, Liverpool ; A. Todd, Dublin. 


'N’;O TEACHERS of MUSIC._—HAMILTON’S 
MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANOFORTE, with 

60 Preludes and favourite Airs, 44 Exercises, and 12 Chants, fin- 
gered by Czerny, price only 4s. “ This work is clearly written, and 
telligible to the most ordinar capacity, and the book is worthy 
the attention of teachers.”—Vide No. 14, Musical World. Also, by 
Hamilton, his Miniature Course of Harmony and ( ‘omposition, 
five vols, each 2s. and 3s. Dictionary of 2,500 Musical Terms, 1s, 
Catec - < of Singing, 38.; ditto, Organ, 3s. ; “ditto, Violin and Vio- 
] is.—" What Mrs. Barbauld in her day did for the 
infant onder, Mr] Hamilton in his has done for the musical begin- 
r.”—Musical World. “ Mr. Hamilton has done for musical stu- 
ents what Mr. hi ag has achieved for general education.”— 


Bent’s Literary Advertis: 
London: published aie by R. COCKS & CO. 6, New Burling- 
‘Music usic-sellers to the Queen; and to be had on order of 
usic-sellers and Booksellers. Pianos and Harps for sale or 
; terms very moderate. 
New Catalogues gratis, 
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Just published. price 10s. 6d. No. XI. of the 
OOLOG IA TYPICA. By Lovts Fraser, 
7, late Curator to the Socteghonl Society of London, Naturalist 


to the Niger Expedition, 1841-2. 

Cc d Lithographic Plates of the fol- 
lowing New Species: — Colobus ursinus, Cervus barbarus, Timalia 
rcpmaececg a modestus, and Bucco sub-sulphureus ; with Let- 
terpress ach. 

PEoadon by the Author, 11, Norton-street, Portland-place, _ 
ELEGANT CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
HE POETIC PRISM; or, Original and 

Reflected Rays from Modern Verse, Sacred and Serious. 
Consisting of Uriginal Poems “aa by the Lady Emmeline 
Stuart Wortley, a Southey, Mrs. Abdy, Miss Be oy Brown, 
the Authoress of ‘The Mora Rev. T. Dale, Rev. W. 
H. Bathurst, Rev. by A. Latrobe, Author of ‘The Solace of 
Song,’ Rev. C. Strong, James Montgomery, Esq., Delta, &c. &c., and 
Selections, by express permission, from the publi ished Poems of 
Living Authors. Edited by ROBERT NORTHMO RE_ GRE- 

uh. sd. Illustrated with an Etching by John Absolon, 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 1s. 6d. 

dinburgh : Maclachlan, } tewart & Co. London: Joseph Cun- 
dall, 12, Old Bond-st street. 


"HORTICULTURAL NOVELTIES AND IMPROVEMENTS. 
Just published, price 1s. consisting of 96 pages, and 70 Cuts, 
THE COMPANION to the GARDENERS’ 
ALMANACK, and other Modern Works on Gardening. 

By GEORGE WILLIA M | een 
Editor of * The Gardeners’ Almang "ke. 

*x* The contents of this little volume are of the highest interest. 
It comprises much on the Pine, the Vine, the Apple, the Cucum- 
ber; on many Flowers and Vegetables; on PY Ace Buildings, 
destructive Insects, &c. ; in short, any gardener, of whatever expe- 
rience, may find in it something deserving his attention. 

London: Robert Baldwin, Paternoster-row.—By whom is pub- 
lished, by the same Author, A DICTIONARY OF MODE! RN 
G: ARDENING, in a closely-printed volume, with numerous Cuts, 
price 10s, 6d. clot 











On Thursday. h the 2éth inst. will be published, No. I. price 6d. 
e continued each successive Thursday, 
TREATISE on CHEMICAL MANIPULA- 
ON and as ALYSIS, ¥ 4 ALITATIVE and QUANTI- 
TATIVE. By HENRY M. NOAD, Member of the Chemical 
Society of London, and Consulting Chemist to the Royal Poly- 
technic Institution. 
London : Robert Baldwin, Paternoster-row. 

The first part, Qualitative Analysis, will be completed in four 
numbers, and illustrated with many Cuts of Apparatus, &c. The 
second portion, or Quantitative Analysis, will immediately follow. 
Besides its separate interest, this work is the comme eens of a 
New Series and Continuation of the * Library of Useful Know- 
ledge.’ The next subject will be Dynamics, the Arch, Bridges, 
&c. &c., in continuation of “ Mechanics” in the Library. 





n 8vo. price 48. cloth, new edition, 
IP REATISE on the OLEUM JECORIS 
ASELLE, or Cod Liver Oil, as a Therapeutic Agent in the 
gar Ig certain Forms of GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and SCKv- 


In 12mo. price 68. 6d. cloth, 
A Practical Treatise on Auscultation. By M. 


BARTLE, M.D. and HENRY ROGER, M.D.. Translated from 
onan French, with Notes, by Patrick Newsiecine, M.D. Ed. 


é In post 8vo. price 38. 6d., now ready, 

Outlines of Physiology, for the Use of Students. 
By ALLEN THOMSON, M,. D: Professor of the Institutes of Me- 
dicine in the University of Edinburgh. 

u 8vo. price Be 3 

A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Liver 
and Biliary Passages. By WILLIAM THOMSON, M.D. Pro- 
fessor of the Practice aa 4 sic in La ( ‘Saeaeal of Glasgow. 

8vo. pri 

A. Medico-Legal Treatise on Homicide by Ex- 
ternal Violence. By ALEX. WATSON, M.D. F.R.C.S.Ed. 

n post Svo. Patt 108, 6d. 

Elements of Seam -athology. By the late 
JOHN FLETCHER, = B Edited by Joun J. Dryspare, M.D. 
and Joun R. Russevi, 

iD ‘Bvo. price 1 


Rudiments of Physiology. 
FLETCHER. 


93, 
By the late Dr. 


In 12mo. price 38. 


Homeopathy Unmasked ; being an Exposure of 
its principal Absurdities and c ontradictions, with an Estimate of 
its recorded Cures. By . WOOD, M.D.Ed. 

Maclachlan, Stewart & Co. Edinburgh ; ; and Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co. London. 


WORKS ON CHEMISTRY AND BOTANY, 
In 8vo. price 188. 3rd edition, 
R. D. B. REID'S ELEMENTS of CHE- 


MISTRY, Theoretical and Practical ; combining an Intro- 
duction to Chemical Analysis, with select Illustrations of Air, 
Mineral Waters, Soils, an Minerals, Lllustrated by 600 Wood 


— 
In 8vo. price 6s, 3rd edition, 

D. B. Reid’s Text Books for Students of 
m3 comprising a condensed View of the Facts and Prin- 
ciples of the Science. 

a In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 

Chemistry of Science and Art, adapted for Self- 
Instruction, &c, By HUGO REID. 

< In 12mo. price %s. 2nd edition, ; 

Outlines of Medical Botany; comprising Vege- 
table Anatomy and a Phpislow, &c. Illustrated with Wood En- 
gravings. By } ay REID, Lecturer on Botany. 

vy 4, price 428. Plates coloure : 

Algz Eetnonions or, Descriptions of the Marine 
and — Inarticulated Plants of the —— Islands. By 
ROBERT KAYE GREVILLE, L.L.D. F.R.S.Ed. &e., 

Maclachlan, Stewart & Co. Edinburgh ; Simpkin & Co. London. 











his day is published. in 8vo, peice Ste. 
HE WORKS ,OF THOMAS REID, p 
iotee Boag é.. wd ti +, + ; " —! his Unp ~ 
Dp —e a Dit . 
WILLTAM 1AMILTON, Dart kde a Me puseteations 
Institute of Prance and other ts es, Britis 
oF Sm Professor picorines Metaphys sics in the Unine” 
he SE QUEL of the 8s ATIONS 
INDIC "ES: will follow. - as » the PREPAC 
D post 8vo. price 48. 6d. reprin rom the “— Pita 
The Elements of Moral Science, 
WAYLAND. D.D. Resident of Brown U p 
of Moral camene- , ney ad . 
“As a book for promoting so emn \ and religious yi 
bje ns 7 
sande ee cee ane Ney er aes 
yk Upwards of 40,000 whew. Pena been sold in 
In the press, and shortly will be publisher 
A Translation of the Port Royal Le " 
Notes and Introduction. my 
Maclachlan, Stewart & Co. Edinburgh. 
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This day is palidicded, price 3s. 6d. se 
pHrou GHTS on the DEGRADATION 
SCIENCE in ENGLAND. By F.R.§ 
London : J. Rodwell, New Bond-street, 

“ These * Thoughts’ have been so often and so generally ¢ 
that we rejoice in seeing them at length so well expressed ; and me 
that this able ements may produce its desired and ‘aa 
effect on the public mind, and on those whose station, raised 
makes them the arbiters, for encouragement or discontin mn 
our ational literature and science Literary Gazette, —_ 

** We are still living in the days of the Gothic En 
complaint of Harrington, which was echoed by Dr, 4 
re-echoed by the author of this clever pamphlet, 
of F. R. 5. are so much to the purpose, and so w 
-_ poe ed the — (coer ie will sugge them 
of our readers, confident that they will suggest in o' minds 
thoughts of a higher and useful chan racter.”— nother 7 


= a 


pire.’ Was thy 
meld, wy 


Be Just published, 
|} ISTORY of ROME; for Young Person, 
By Mrs. HAMILTON GRAY, Author of * A Tourtotiy 
Sepulchres of Etruria, &¢. In2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 12, with 
merous Wood Engravin 7 
“ There cannot be fitter school volumes ; they are simple and iy’ 
teresting, each term and thing clearly explained ; while thereise 
gratuitous criticism, none of those learned doubts which bar 
puzzled maturer xeaders of classic history since the advent ¢ 
Niebuhr.”—Dail, m 
“ This is a se hoot history of rare excellence, written in a spirited 
and un-dry style, embellished with many useful vignettes, prin 
in acomfortable t type, (which is a great merit), and, in short, emg 
as a mere reading- book, very interesting and attractive.”—Guarin, 
* A very ingenious attempt to bring the recent discoveries of ty 
critical school into working competition with the misoralio Ui 
smith’ 's and Pinnock’s of our youth.”—Christian Remembran 
Jere we have anything but a dry detail of names, dates tl 
facts, such as is too aca to be met with in brief compilation ¢ 
histories, &c. Athen 


London : John. ‘Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly, 





Lately published, 2 vols, 8vo. and Atlas fol. (18 Maps), price 1.1m 
UERRE D*ORIENT: Campagnes d'Pgype 


et de Syrie, 1792—1799. Mémoires pour servir a Vhistoing 
N fain EON. ai dictcs par lui-méme a St. Hélene et publices park 


sénéra 

“7 “4 work i : an important sequel to the Memoirs of Napolen, 
in 8 vols. 8vo, 

Barthés & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborou 
street, London. 





POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
A New Edition. (46th Thousand.) Woodcuts. 12mo. 72 64 
1 ISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
From the First Invasion by the Romans to the Reig ¢ 
Queen Victoria. By MRS. MARKHAM. 
Also, New Edition. (20th Thousand.) W ‘NCE 12mo, 72, 6. 
I 0 OF FRANC 
From the Con¢ ey by the Gauls to the Reign of Louis Philip. 
By Mrs. MARK HAM i. 
Also, (3rd Thousand,) Woodeuts, 12mo. 78, 6d. 
HISTORY OF GERMANY. 
From the Invasion by Marius to the Battle of Leipsic. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


GECOND EDITION OF CONTINENTAL 
2 vols. 15. We SOHN ED EDMUND READE. 


By the same Author, 
Catiline. 
A Record of the Pyramids, 
The Deluge. 
The Drama of a Life. , 
Poems from the Old Testament. Second Edition 
Italy. Second and Revised Edition. 
Charles Ollier, Southampton-street, Strand. 
PROFESSOR MERLET'S WORKS. 
ERLET'S (Professor in University Colle) 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. New edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


N 

Merlet’s Traducteur; Selections from the 7 
French writers. With notes, idioms, tables, &c. New edition 
12mo, 58. 6d. bound. 


Merlet’s Tableau Littéraire de la France; a Sequel 
to the * Traducteur,’ 12mo., 6s, bound. “ 
New editiot, 


Merlet’s Dictionary of Difficulties. 
London: Taylor & Walton, U . Upper Gower-street__ 





12mo. 48, bound. 





On WEDNESDAY NEXT will be published, crown 8vo. 16s. 


THE FABLES OF SOP. 


A NEW VERSION. 


By Rev. THOMAS JAMES, M.A. : 
Vicar of Sibbertoft and Theddingworth, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 


With 108 Woodcuts, by Jonny TENNIEL, 


JoHN Murray, 


Albemarle-street, 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE RECORDS OF A GOOD MAN'S L — 
Now re in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 68. 6d. clot 
HA VK a , 


including some Passages from the Diary of the Rev. 
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+". ish ALLA Tam aon: Sampson Low, 169, Fleet-street. 
a ndon : | —— 
— —. IN PREPARATION. 
patie HE SEA and THE RAILWAY: their_ new 
Relations set forth ina Jaunt Re RAT M ANCHESTE R, 
FIELD A ND LINCOLNSHIRE AILWAY to GRIMS: 
sure PECKS. NP EL LIX SUMMERLY. With Woodcuts by 
te Cope, Ka, D. Cox, Jun., T. Creswick, A.R.A., and R. 
us ve, Pe eA. 
ler's London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 














BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ EMILIA WYND- 
_ HAM, &e. 

Near ly ready, in 3 vols x 

NGELA; or, the CAP TAIN'S ‘DAU GHTER. 

fk The perusal of this and every other New and Popular Work 
~ mediately on publication by a moderate Subscription at 
mass HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY, 15, Ovp BonbD-STREET, 
Opposite Stafford street. 

















is day is published, 8vo. price 68. 
THE F UNGOU S ORIGIN of ‘CHOLER A, 
1 Selentitically explaining its Phenomena, Prevention, and 


Treatmen ‘ : 
LES COWDELL, M.B. M.R.C.S.E. 
By (Ponda: S. Highley, 33, Fieet-street. 
































This day is published, much improved, 32mo. price 5s. 


ELECTA E PRAESCRIPTIS. 10th Edition. 
SELECTIONS from PHYSICI — PRESCRIPTIONS, 
NTAININ 
Lists of the Phrases, Contractions, &e. w ased ? in Prescriptions, with | 


Janatory Note: 
thecrammatical Construction of Prescriptions. 






























r the Pronunciation of Pharmaceutical Terms. 
ung Person, or jacal Vocabulary of the Names of —— ‘ —— 
of * R reareel A Series of ao) Abbreviated Prescriptions, illus rating the Use o 
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sore: aj raining the same in an Unabbreviated Form, with 
lation. 
Literal rien 8. Highley, 32, Fleet~ ———/ 


ondon : 
NEW W SERIES OF MR. PATON’S POEMS, 
Published this day, in 18mo. price 2s. 6d. sewed, 
E M By ALLAN 
Second Series. 
London : Longman, Brow n, Green & hengmans 
Just published, in n feap. 8vo. pr ice 4s. 6 
- ’TT ED . 
VICTORIES of the SU PLES: a Prize 
Poe oem. Together with the Sailor's Christmas Eve, and 
other Pieces. By HENRY F. BROOKS, T.C 
“This book conta oy really splendid eet *_ Dublin Farmer's | 










































































































































PARK P ATON, | of Pembroke Collene. c: amnbrid 








| 
| 


. "This book contains evidence, in all its parts, of taste 
eeadilly. Gexete —Nation, “* These pieces possess positive merit in 
+ | styles."—Dublin Warder, 
Nps), price JL its ee son: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
“a4 Erp Just published, price 4s. 6d. foolscap Svo. cloth, 
vie anidind GLANCE at the GLOBE, and at the 
BR WORLDS AROUND US. By JEFFERYS TAYLOR, 
oirs of Napolem, Author of *-Esop in Rhyme,’ ‘ The Young Islanders,’ * Incidents 
of the Apostolic Age,’ &c. Ke. | 
eat Marlborough London : Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row. 
SE This day i is published, feap. 8vo. price 5s, 6d. cloth, 
aS. ECOLLECTIONS of RUGBY. 
. 12mo. 72 6d By an OLD RUGBAZAN, 
y Containing History, Rise and Progress of the Sheeh—-De. Arnold 
GLAND 
th as Sketches of School Life— Anecdotes, C ustoms, &e. & 
s to the Reig ¢ London: Hamilton, Adams Jo. Oxford: J. V imoent, Cam- 
at bridge: J. Deighton. Rugby: Crossley & Billington. 
i. es THE SECOND EDITION 
_— or 
a \ R. WARREN’S ‘NOW AND THEN’ 
7 Is now Published, 
wy - In 1 vol. royal post svo. price 21s. half-bound i in morocco, 
of Leipsie William Bidckwood & Sons, Ex dinburgh and London. 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 98. cloth, illustrated with a 
Ty Frontispiece and Wood Engravings, 
TINENTAL @ QPIRITUAL HEROES; or, Sketches of the 

\ Puritans, their Character and Times. By the Rev. JOHN 
EADE. STOUGHTON, of Kensington, Author of * Windsor in the Olden 

ime.’ 

30, in 8vo. price 98. 6d. clot 
The ECCLESI ASTICAL POLITY of the 

NEW TESTAMENT UNFOLDED, and its Points of Coinci- 

dence or Disagreement with Prevailing Systems Indicated. B: 

the Rev. SAMUEL DAVIDSON, L.L.D. “(Being the Thirteenth 

at Series of the Congregational Lecture.) 
ocond Edition don: Jack-on & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 
3 HE PORT eT DO in 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 1 
anc v 
strand. T with Maps, Plans, ao ‘BIRKENH = D, 

7 —_ of ‘Parliament relating to the Mersey = 
vty Calle PRS. oe By THOMAS WEBSTER, M.A 
»mo. 58. 6d. bound wonton . & Hall, 186, § Strand, 
from the bes ECHS 0. price 78. cloth g 

Fas * TEIN ‘S c HAMBER BIRDS. AN 
c. New editio, \ 4 ew 
fp ee Bee HACC Met emerge Woot: 
a 0) splece, 
ince; a Seque. jon: Wm. 8, Orr & Co, o, Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 
. “S In 3 vols. super-royal - Aine 31. 38. in handsome cloth 
ew edition, 

SHutbowss te Ss WORKS, KENNY 
er-street. ADOWS'S ILLUSTRATED EDITION, Memoir and 
pede rry Cornwall, nearly 1,000 Engravings on Wood, and 

or! Uhm on Steel, } y Meadow 

etgraved by Hol S designed y Kenny Meadows, and Portrait 






~4 w 4 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 


Now ready, post Svo., wrth Muminated 7 Title and Ornamental — 
EDITA: ers, price 78. 
\ TIONS upon TWENTY SELECT 
PSALMS of the PROPHET DAVID. 
By sir ANTHONY COPE, Knight, 











>. 








._ (Vice Chamberlain to Queen Katherine Parr.) 
aad Pee the ean E ec i547. x, ns otes and a 
ILLIAM 2 
to St. Peter's Wectnitte ope, M.A., Minor Canon 





London; John Ollivier, 59, "Pall Mall. 
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s published, pric e 38. 
STRON omy “and | he USE of the GLOBES, 
+ ——— and Famili 
MIDDL ETON. professor of Astronom 
This 2. contains the elementary aden 7: Astronomy, 
illustrated by a variety of Diagrams and Problems on both Globes, 
with upwards of 1200 —_ les for Practice. 
the same Author, 
Price, Bo Ay 128, 6d, ; coloured, 158. 
A large Celestial ‘Atlas, 2nd edition. Besides 
Maps of the Constellations, this Atlas contains correspondi. 
Blank Maps of the Stars only. oem 
Also, price 3. 6d. 
The Student’s Companion to the Celestial Atlas, 
2nd edition. 
* 1 have long wished to see such a Celestial Atlas published. The 
plan and execution meet my highest nagneiation 
Dr. Dick to the Author. 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane; Jarrold & Sons, 47, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 





“One of the sweetest, the most fascinating, and the most im- 
proving works that ever were presented to the public. 


Saran des Debats, 
Resa AND GERTR D E 
MY UNCLE: S LIBRARY. 
By RODOLPH TOPFF 
Being the 12th Volume of the PARL’ OU i LIBRARY, 
Price One Shilling. 
On March 1st will be published, Vol. 13th, 
SCHINDE RHANNES. 


BY u NJ 
Simms ry uM ‘Lutyre, 13, ener 





y LEITCH RITCHIE. 








Just published, feap. Svo. sewed, pri 
YECIPES of VEGETARIAN ‘DIET, with 
Suggestions for the formation of a Dietary, from which the 
Flesh of Animals is excluded ; with Scientific Facts showing that 
VEGETABLE FOOD is more Nutritive, and more Digestible, 
| oe THE FLESH OF ANIMALS. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


TROLLOPE’S OVID AND SALLUST, WITH ENGLISH 
NOTES, 
. n 12mo0. price 38. 6d. the 3rd edition of 
[exc E RP TA ex OVIDII METAM. et EPI- 
4 STOLZ. With English Notes, and}en Introduction, con- 
| taining Rules 9 Cc saeteara a Parsing Praxis, &c. 
| By the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A. 
e; formerly one of the Masters of 
hrist’s Hospital, a Editor of Homer's Lliad. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Water!«-- vlace. 
‘il Als SO, by the same Editor, i 
The Bellum Catilinarum of Sallust, and Cicero's 
| Four Orations against Catiline. With English Notes, and an In- 
reins a with the Bellum Jugurthinum of Sallust. 
edition. 


“a 








MR, ARNOLD’S SEQUEL TO “HENRY’S FIRST LATIN 
BOOK.’ 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 4s. the 4th edition of 
A SECOND LATIN BOOK and PRAC- 
TICAL GRAMMAR, Intended as a Sequel to ‘ Henry's 
First Latin Book.’ 
Rivingtens, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Watesioo-piace; 
whom may be had, by the same Autl 10r, 
Henry's First Latin Book. 6th edition. 3s. 


NEW manpeoens yo ene SCHOOLS, 
in 12m e 
H AN ‘DBOO Kk of "RO MAN 





ie ANTI- 
UITIES. By Professor BOJESEN. Translated by the 
Rev. Na B. PAUL, late Fellow of Exeter ery e ; and edited, 


with Notes and Questions, by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
ust published (uniformly printed), 
The Handbook of Grecian Antiquities. 3s. 6d. 
The pupil will receive from these works a correct and tolerably 
complete picture of Grecian and Koman life: the political portions 
(the account of the national institutions and their effects) appear 
to be of great value: while the very moderate extent of eac 
admits y its being thoroughly mastered—of its being got up and 
retaine 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- place. 


TOWNSEND'S CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT OF 
THE BIBLE. 
4 vols. Svo. price 37. 68. 
THE HOLY “BIBL E, arranged in Historical 
and Chronological Order, in such Manner that the Books, 
Chapters, &c. &c. may be read _as one connected History, in the 
very Words of the Authorized Seomenien. With copious Notes, 
Indexes, and Marginal References. 
By the Rev. GEORGE TOW ERED, D.D. 
‘anon of Durha 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’ s Churchyard, aaa Waterloo-place. 
*,* The Old and New Testaments are sold 


separ: ieee ; and the Bible, without the Annotations, may be had, 
in a single volume, price } 


“In 2 vo Is. 8vo. price 188. the 4th edition, enlarged, of z 
RIGINES LITURGICAZ; or, the ANTI- 
QUITIES of the ENGLISH RITUAL: with a Disserta- 
tion on Primitive Liturgie 
By the Rev. W TLL IAM PALMER, M.A. 
Of Worcester College, Oxford. 
A Supplement, containing the Additions (to com- 
plete the former Editions) may be had, price 2s. 6d. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- -place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, ss 
A Treatise on the Church of Christ. 3rd edition. 
In 2 vols. Svo. 11. 18. 


ELSLEY’S GOSPELS AND ACTS.—THE ONLY 
COMPLETE EDITION. 
“s n 2 vols. 8vo, (1030 pages), price } 
NN NOTA’ T IONS on the FOU R- ‘GOSPELS, 
and the ACTS of the APOSTLES. Compiled and abridged 
for the Use of Students. 

*x* This Edition (printed in 1841, and containing Mr. Slade’s 
Dedication,) is the only one which supplies the student with the 
references to the numerous learned Works employed by Mr. Elsley 
in the compilation of this boo! 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had (uniformly printed), 
Annotations on the Epistles; being a Continuation 
ofthe above Work. By the Rev. James Slade, M.A., Vicar of 











NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Printed for TAYLOR & WALTON, 
28, UPPER GOWER STREET. 


NIEBUHR’S LECTURES on the HIS- 


TORY of ROME, from the Earliest Time to the Death of 
Constantine. By Dr. L. SCHMITZ, Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh. 3 vols. 8vo. 12. 18s. 


Sold also as follows :— 


1, EARLIEST HISTORY to the FIRST PUNIC WAR 
1 vol. 8vo. 14a. 


2, FIRST PUNIC WAR to the DEATH of CONSTAN- 
TINE. 2 vols. 8vo, 11. 4a. 


“ But the work is interesting to a much wider circle than 
that of the student of Koman history. It contains specimens 
of analytical criticism that are unrivalled. The annals of the 
early Roman writers, the phraseology of ancient laws, the 
customs of different Italian states, the fragments of recently 
discovered histories, are all examined and applied to the cor- 
rection of the popular historians with matchless skill. It may 
be safely affirmed, indeed, that no man can be regarded as 
competent to discuss or investigate the early history of any 
nation, or to appreciate any question of literary criticism, who 
has not first acquired the habits ai Niebuhr’s history illus- 
trates and is so admirably adapted | - form. 
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oNDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1848. 
J nae aN a Rn 
REVIEWS 
Italy, Past and Present. By L. Mariotti. 
2 vols. Chapman. 

Tue half-dozen years which have elapsed since 
Signor Mariotti published the first volume of 
this work [ 4th. No. 716], have been momentous 
ones for Italy: marked by the appearance of a 
brilliant and unexpected —_ appearing at a 
moment when matters seeme almost hopeless, — 
marked, too, by some progress in sacrifice and 
gelfrestraint on the part of a people not much 
iven to the practice of the prudential virtues. 
Phat the protests of preachers of moral force 
should have replaced the aye of con- 
spirators, however righteously animated, is a 
sign which indicates that the wisdom of the 
time has begun to temper the enthusiasms 
of those whose sole idea of redress lay in 
their ‘enthusiasm. Whatever be thought of 
hero-worship—whatever be urged against the 
epoch in which we are living as frivolous, 
emasculate, shopkeeping, &c.,—that is a high 
moment, for nations or individuals, at which 
mere showy heroism ceases to be appealed 
to as the one saving grace and the sole true 
patriotism — when the cries of lukewarmness, 
servility, and other such irritating taunts no 
longer suffice to precipitate the best and bravest 
of a country into unequal ‘contests. With 
this view, we rejoice to see every addition 
made by intellectual strength to resolution ; 
since, when the latter is thus nurtured, that 
ferocious fool-hardiness is impossible which 
has made so many a movement having re- 
generation for its object become a sanguinary 
piece of tragi-comedy redounding to the jus- 
tification and triumph of bigotry and op- 
pression. We are glad of every trustworthy 
contribution to our stores of information 
enabling lookers-on to see where they may 
encourage, sympathize and assist, without 
becoming “art and part” in those delirious 
and chaotic proceedings from which true 
men recoil. Therefore, among other publica- 
tins throwing light upon Italian mind, and 
contributions which may assist our own conclu- 
sions, we are glad to receive this re-issue of 
Signor Mariotti’s work: the second moiety of 
vhich—a closely-printed volume of four hun- 
dred and fifty pages—consists, we are informed, 
ofentirely new matter. 





With the latter, of course, we shall deal 
exclusively. Some idea of the range of | 
topics treated may be gathered from a rapid 
enumeration of the chapters. The first is 
entitled ‘Mazzini;’ and contains notices of past | 
Carbonaro revolutions—“ Young Italy” and our 
own Foreign Office not forgotten. The second, 
‘Poscolo,’ includes speculations on the position 
of Italian exiles in countries not their own. 
The third on ‘Manzoni’ touches on that per- 
Pexing movement of high Catholicism and 
! m company which at some stage of 
ls progress will offer to Christendom a new 
enigma not very easy of solution. The fourth 
on ‘ Grossi,’ includes also Rosini, Varese, 
Bazzoni, Canti, D’Azeglio and Guerrazzi,— 
in fine, the flower of modern Italian romancers. 
The fifth is given up to Pellico—the sixth to 
Niceolini’s tragedies and Giusti's humorous 
poetry. The seventh deals with Count Litta’s 
book on the ‘ Aristocracy of Italy,’—a pregnant 
wbject. Chapter the eighth opens the grave 
question of national education ;—chapter the 
ninth the ‘Condition of Women,’ with Countess 
Anna Pepoli’s book for text. The last three 
‘id most important chapters are devoted to 
that much-talked of anti-Jesuit writer, the Abate 





Gioberti—to the present state of opinion— 
and to Pius the Ninth. There is no want in 
the above, it will be owned, of matter instinct 
with deep and universal interest. 


In the treatment of these several subjects 
there is no want of much that is sincere, 
suggestive, and calling for admiration, But 
we must notice the absence of that calm- 
ness, and that closeness of texture, which 
should distinguish philosophical history. To 
Signor Mariotti’s very remarkable command 
over the English language we have already, 
more than once, borne willing testimony. We 
recognize, too, cordially, his resolution to be 
independent as a thinker. But he falls short 
of that evenness of temper which becomes a 
philanthropic observer. While he appears to 
be honourably clear of that blind partizanship in 
which so many indulge their own personality,— 
calling it, and believing it to be patriotism,—he 
seems perpetually tempted to petulance in digres- 
sion, epithet, conclusion—to be frequently over- 
mastered by a sarcastic and cavilling spirit, in 
points, where justice and serenity are one. We 
need seek no further for instance of this than 
his chapter on Ugo Foscolo ;—by way of sym- 
phony to which we are favoured with a disser- 
tation on the position of the Italian in England, 
as curiously cross-grained and incoherent a 
*‘ piece” as any treatise on national manners 
that has appeared,—those by Americans in 
England and Englishwomen in America not 
forgotten. Let us begin with a few words re- 
garding the misfortunes of the ‘“‘ haughty, stub- 
born and fierce’ man of letters whom England 
ruined (since we are no longer to say be- 
Sriended).— 

“Foscolo was intended for a man of action and 
strife: ease and fortune unnerved and demoralized 
him. Had he landed in England obscure and un- 
friended, had his energies been roused by want and 
adversity, he would have carved his way through all 
obstacles and made his own destiny. As it was, 
bewildered by a first gleam of ephemeral success, 
lulled by the calm security of the haven into which 
Fortune rocked him, he only thought of enjoying 
an opulence which he fancied he had found ready 
made. He was soon, and roughly, awakened from 
his dream indeed, but disappointment was not so 
easy for him to brook asdespondency. It was fatal, 
indeed, that the well-meaning liberality and hos- 
pitality of the English people should be exercised 
in favour of a man who could but misconstrue it 
into a homage due to the superiority of his mind and 
character; aud it was still more fatal that his friends, 
either too soon thinking he had been amply pro- 
vided for, or too easily repulsed by the haughtiness, 
stubbornness, and, we might almost say, fierceness 
of the man’s manners, with but few exceptions, 
abandoned him to his evil genius, and suffered him 
to pine away in want and obscurity, and to die 
broken-hearted. The building of the Digamma 
Cottage, the sumptuous banquets to his numerous 
friends, the hundred extravagances of a man embar- 
rassed with the conceit of a sudden affluence of wealth, 
and which were so soon to lead to distress and humi- 
liation, were but the result of that improvident kind- 
ness whose zeal frustrates its object, hastens and 
aggravates the very evil which it most strenuously 
strives to avert.” 

From the above it may be seen that we 
spoil our stranger guests. Elsewhere we are 
accused wholesale of ‘an ungenerous spirit” 
in our literary treatment of foreigners, one and 
all. It is complained that we shut the doors of 
government employment against the Italian— 
that we regard him with ‘invincible repug- 
nance and suspicion’”—that we are ‘too civil 
by half” to him—that we never treat him to 
that “ off-handed, easy, but warm and hearty 
manner which is so peculiar to the English’ — 
that he is much petted, indulgently received, 
but enjoys none of our confidence—that he 





can never “find himself perfectly at home in 
this country.” These hard charges may be, in 
part, true. We English are perhaps too con- 
siderate of strangers; seeing that among our 
own people we are not given to make re- 
ciprocal allowances—Church watching Chapel 
—Trade pecking at Profession—and our fine 
ladies and old women, all down the alphabet, 
hating one another with an upright and down- 
right honesty which it keeps the heart warm to 
think of. We may be too apt to strain our 
courtesies in behalf of those who cayggt know 
our customs—who are terrified by the “ appal- 
ling expensiveness of our living’—who are 
never weary of bemoaning our dreary climate, 
and of satirizing, either enthusiastically or bit- 
terly, our taste in art, manners, forms of reli- 
gious observance, &c.—To such guests—as 
Signor Mariotti says—we may be over-gracious 
in our welcome,—especially, seeing that they do 
not come to us from good-will, but out of sad 
necessity; since (again to quote our author) 
“no Frenchman or Italian who can help it 
leaves his native country.” But can the author 
not also find in this last-stated fact, and in 
its consequence, the intense self-occupation of 
those flung on our hospitality by circumstances 
which they would fain have averted? can he not 
—in the inevitably one-sided eagerness of the 
political refugee—in the egotistic self-absorption 
of the artist—in the diseased appetite for per- 
petual comparison created by the exile’s home- 
sickness—admit a reason for the absence of entire 
confidence in intercourse, where such exists?—-So 
simple and obvious a solution gathered from his 
own essay seems never to have dawned upon 
Signor Mariotti. Itis easier for him to reflect on 
the English barbaric profusion in our first wel- 
come of Ugo Foscolo than upon the barbaric 
haughtiness and violence of his Italian character 
—which, when the fever of novelty was over, 
rendered all interchange of the charities and 
courtesies of every-day life impossible. 

We have dwelt upon this matter because mo- 
dern peace and enlightenment make a temperate 
and clear insight into it increasingly necessary ; 
and because it is the half-thinkers and the half- 
reasoners—the closet hermits or coterie witnesses 
—who in pages like those on which we have been 
commenting, perpetuate mistrust and reserve, 
and keep the really noble and generous minds of 
all nations from mingling without fear or favour. 
Further, it illustrates the mixture of untoward- 
ness with acuteness to which we have pointed 
as a characteristic of Signor Mariotti’s writings, 
—enabling us without much hesitation to assign 
him his place among contemporary witnesses. 
In that place, however, he is shrewd—often 
eloquent—always entertaining; and as we be- 
lieve, thoroughly sincere. ‘To anatomize his 
book chapter by chapter is obviously imprac- 
ticable : we will, therefore, further content our- 
selves with detaching from it a few insulated 
passages,—adding a word or too by way of com- 
ment. 

We shall make a long skip over the characters 
of the contemporary Italian romancers and dra- 
matists and the analysis of their works given 
by Signor Mariotti. To us their skill and their 
eloquence, and that certain high-toned pic- 
turesqueness which also marks the class, are 
hardly more remarkable than their utter want 
of freshness. Correct as they are to the “‘ golden- 
eyed needle of the period,”’ there is scarcely one 
novel or drama amongst them which a man need 
have crossed the Alps to write—not one from 
which scene, speech, or descriptive passage has 
ever occurred to us when onthe spot prescribed. 
Our correspondent from the Trevisan [ Ath. 
No. 936], when wondering that the scenery 
of Italy was never revealed in its literature, 
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though recorded by the Titians and Bassanos in 
the backgrounds of their pictures—might have 
extended his remark to the national humours 
and characteristics of the Piedmontese, the 
Lombard, the Florentine, the Venetian. A 
child who commands two words of the language 
must see how rich these are,—a novice who has 
ever tried to put a couple of sentences or traits 
together must feel what tempting material 
they offer. Yet the patriotic authors of modern 
Italy will elaborate bloody and * violent” family 
legends (as Moore called them when dissuading 
Byron fi ‘I due Foscari’)—or offer bloodless 
historical harangues fit enough for an Academy 
but intolerable in fiction—just as mercilessly as 
if they dwelt in a desert where neither man 
wrought nor woman blossomed,—where there 
was never a Checco or a Ghita who had asoul to 
be saved, a tongue to speak withal, or his own 
odd ways at church or market. A really 
popular author in Italy would be a god-send 
not tobe sufficiently prized. We would gladly 
commit to the flames a whole hecatomb of trashy 
or turgid or inflated books against the Jesuits 
and ‘‘all their trumpery,” if we might be 
favoured in their stead with one evidence that 
Italian imagination was healthily and cheer- 
fully dealing with daily life and living and 
breathing humanity. Athens and Rome were 
wondrous stately, Arcadia passing fair; but 
give us a Venetian iva, or a bridge over the 
“riotous Adige,’”’ or a Como market-boat, or a 
contrabandista on Lake Lugano! For any 
such scenes or people, so far as we know, we 
have as yet to ask in vain. 


Let us refer to Signor Mariotti’s book for 
some account of a writer who may be said to 
represent Italian wants of another form and 
order than the above.— 


“Berchet’s successor in public favour, as the 
Poet of the times, was a less ambitious, but more 
versatile genius, the ‘Italian Beranger,’ Giusti. 
When we distinguish the only really living poet of 
Italy by an appellation which we hear frequently 
applied to him, we do not mean to do so in dispa- 
ragement to his just claims as an original poet. 
Giusti may be a rival, but no imitator of the French 
songster. Some of the manner, the metre, the quaint 
burdens to the songs, undoubtedly, were suggested 
by the models of the popular printer-poet; but the 
quiet sarcasm, the raciness, the bold, laconic utter- 
ance of the Italian are essentially his own, they are 
the immediate result of the arguteness of a language 
wonderful in its manifoldness, in the inexhaustible- 
ness of its unsuspected resources. For the last ten 
years the poems of Giusti have performed in Italy 
the office of ‘ Punch,’ or ‘ the Charivari’; and if the 
Italians are so far able to avail themselves of the 
latitude of the press which they have lately obtained 
as to establish * Il Pasquino,’ or any other popular 
periodical work in the style of their own Anglicised 
Pulcinella, it is Giusti alone that should be entrusted 
with the editorship. Written in the secret of his 
closet, and strewn to the winds, like Sibylline lives, 
those songs ‘La Cronica dello Stivale,’ ‘ Girella,’ 
and perhaps fifty more, travelled from mouth to 
mouth with astonishing speed; they were copied with 
unwearied diligence, stuck up like play-bills at the 
corners of the street, sent by post, or laid under the 
napkin at the breakfast table of the exalted person- 
ages they were intended for, until they at last made 
their way into the world by the means of a clandes- 
tine publication, under the quaint title * Poesie tratte 
da un testo a penna,’ and bearing the infallible date, 
‘ Italia, —the accommodating fatherland, during the 
distress of her sons, being made the common re- 
ceiver of all contraband goods. The poetry of 
Giusti was as new to Italy as the peculiar position 
of the country itself. The Italian muse substitutes 
satire for heroics, even as Italian patriotism lays its 
hopes on moderate and conciliatory, rather than 
violent, measures, Berchet taught his countrymen 
the language of sorrow and wrath, Giusti that of 
scorn and derision: the former preached a crusade 
against the oppressor of Italy; the latter is satisfied 








with raising a laugh,—a low, but deep, bitter, and 
withering laugh,—at their expence. The Italians 
have at all times evinced the keenest sense of the 
ludicrous. Pasquino at Rome has done terrible exe- 
cution both in ancient and modern times; too often 
the only weapon of a crushed people against over- 
bearing despots, satire in Italy might he charged with 
ill-nature and scurrility, but never with lack of point 
and piquancy. Giusti’s humour is of the quietest. 
It never stoops to indecent contumely, never rises to 
fierce invective. It is raillery in a quick but sub- 
dued tone, a gentlemanly sneer; more, to say the 
truth, after the manner of French persiflage than in 
the sanguinary tone of Italian pasquinade. The 
style is distinguished by nerve and laconism; by an 
adroit spontaneousness which is, however, the result 
of careful study. Since the publication of Man- 
zoni’s hymns, Italian literature has sent forth nothing 
so fresh and vigorous as these political satires. They 
are the earliest manifestation of Italian revival; a 
flagrant proof of the dependence of literature on the 
ebb and flow of public spirit. They are the poetry 
of the age; the poetry of life. Unfortunately, 
neither prose nor verse can do justice to similar per- 
formances in a foreign garb. The late specimens of 
translation from Giusti in one of the English reviews 
convey nothing but the meaning of the original com- 
position. The words are there, and the sense also, 
but all inanimate, petrified. It is with Giusti as 
with all truly original poets. Thought and word are 
one and indivisible; without its quaint proverbial 
phraseology, its Tuscan slang, its jingling burden 
and clinching rhyme, the poet’s wit will sound vapid 
and trivial. The original itself is a sealed book to 
mere Italian learners. It contains the quintessence 
of all that is idiomatic in the language; and the lan- 
guage is much more vast and unfathomable than 
superficial students are apt to imagine. It is from 
these considerations alone that we are deterred from 
any attempt at turning the latest of Giusti’s per- 
formances into English. The title itself, ‘Il Re 
Tentenna,’ ‘ King Waverer,’ or ‘ King Shilly Shally,’ 
is not easily rendered. Itisa friendly hit at Charles 
Albert’s irresoluteness and tergiversation. It repre- 
sents him as playing at see-saw with his subjects; 
swinging up and down in obedience to the impulse 
he receives from his two ministers, the good genius, 
Villamarina the patriot, and the evil demon, Solara 
della Margherita the Austro-Jesuit. The king him- 
self is portrayed as a mixture of craft and cowardice, 
giving in to the suggestions of his two opposite ad- 
visers, not from honest ‘conviction, but as a matter 
of need or expediency; eternally oscillating between 
two fears, uneasiness on the part of his subjects; 
dread of his grasping neighbour; an instinctive horror 
of popular insubordination, a secret loathing for 
Austrian supremacy. It is a masterly performance; 
and we doubt not it had its due effect in the proper 
quarter: the measures of reform which have lately 
been the subject of such wild and Joud rejoicings at 
Turin and Genoa were most probably determined by 
the laugh Giusti had contrived to get up at the royal 
shuffler’s expense. Happy times are these for Italy 
when a song has power to influence the destinies of 
the country. With the exception of Berchet and 
Giusti, Italian poetry since 1830 can hardly boast of 
any achievement beyond sterile imitation. Luigi 
Carrer, Tommaseo, Mumiani, and, perhaps, a score 
more who have attained a certain height of popu- 
larity at home have no great titles to the attention of 
readers abroad; no chance of giving much trouble to 
readers in after ages. They are the men of ‘ intole- 
rable mediocrity’; and there are hundreds beneath 
them, at different degrees, whose pretensions are even 
more limited, whose fame is circumscribed within a 
narrow district, rooted, like a tree, to the insignifi- 
cant spot where it grew. On the whole, we confess 
it with regret, there is, perhaps, no country more 
favourable to servile imitation than Italy. * * Vene- 
ration for the masterpieces of happier generations is 
no less fatal to the developement of original genius 
in the fine arts. Painting and sculpture never 
boasted of greater activity in Italy than they display 
at the present day. Never were schools of design 
better endowed than the Italian academies in every 
towyg or province: never greater encouragement held 
out fo rising talent. The very materials and imple- 
ments of his calling are freely supplied to the be- 
ginner by those liberal institutions, The wonders of 








taste, both of Pagan and Christian civilisation, ay 
within his reach. From the marbles to the nakej 
figure, and from this again to the classic Works of 
the great masters, he is made to toil and to plod, 
Long ecstatic contemplation begets idolatrous Yene. 
ration. The youth at the academy have no eye,» 
taste of their own. They exhaust their energies iy 
mere copies. ‘They grow old, soul and body, in th 
endless drudgery of their complicated trainin 

They acquire correct ideas of design—consummay 
skill as colourists; but they lose all power of creation, 
With a devotion to art which has nothing to enry 
the ‘ Wedded Love’ of the Caracci, they labour fg 
years at their canvas. Every thing receives th 
highest finish at their hands. They work con amon 
and per amore. They look for no remuneration by. 
yond self-approval. They all but starve in thei 
studios; or provide for their sustenance by hasty 
sketches and portraits, for which a market is stil] tp 
be found. ‘The great performance of their whol 
life’ is not venal. All personal emolument OF pre. 
ferment is made subservient to the main object. If 
faith is to be found anywhere in Italy, it is in the 
artist’s heart. At last the ‘ work’ is produced, T} 
exhibition-rooms are crowded to suffocation. Criticy 
and amateurs in rapture. Town and country ag 
proud of the achievement ef their valoroso concittadin 
What is it? Why, a Madonna after Correggio, o 
a Venus after Titian; a Sacra Famiglia after Ruben, 
or a Sibyl after Domenichino—always something after 
somebody. They are original pictures, nevertheles, 
See, the Madonna holds her divine infint on the 
right knee, not on the left. The Venus is ing 
supine, not a recumbent, attitude. These trifle. 
it is grievous to say—too often constitute originality 
at an Italian academy. The copyist—unheard-c 
daring !—aims at modification and improvement! 
Reproduction, with slight variations, is dignified into 
invention.” 

Though the last paragraph of the above 
extract breaks, as we have said, other ground 
than the romancer’s or the poet’s, we are glad 
to transcribe it, as affording Signor Mariotti’ 
confirmation of our own views just expressed, 
We may possibly return to this book again; 
since two very interesting topics (which, M. 
Michelet has assured us, have a connexion at 
once inextricable and pernicious) ‘ Women" 
and “ Priests’’ are touched on in the later por- 
tion of the volume. 





The Rural Cyclopedia, Edinburgh, Fullarton. 
The Farmer's Library. Knight. 

Ir the idea of the progress of humanity be not 
an illusion and the talk about peace and uni- 
versal brotherhood an absurdity, the best way 
in which we can help on the one and realize the 
other is by the application of science to agricul- 
ture. The first necessity of mankind is food,— 
and with the first check to this supply comes 
diminished population. Now, it has been shown 
that if six men could by constant mag 
support themselves and their families, unless 
they and their children could devise some 
means of increasing the produce of the soil 
by the same amount of labour, they would by 
their natural increase suffer from want,—and 
their numbers would eventually be small com 
pared to what they might have been with 
sufficient food. Upon this fact depends the 
necessity of constantly improving the means 0 
producing food. Again, just in proportion 
the facilities which are given for the production 
of food will be the leisure that certain parts of 
a community will have to pursue other occupa 
tions—to cultivate the mind, improve art, and 
develope moral and religious feeling. If It 
may not be so evident that the art of agricul: 
ture lies at the foundation of all other arts," 
will at once be seen that the cheap and rap! 
supply of food must always be the first ed 
of a nation’s civilization. It matters not tote 
nation how the food may be got,—whether from 
its own soil by*the labour of its own sons or 
from distant regions; whatever tends to 
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“jh the difficulties of supplying food to a 
ple gives them so much more time for the 
cultivation of the arts, charities and amenities 
of civilization. It is on this account that pro- 
tected food-growers are a double evil and free 
trade in food a double blessing. We cheapen 
our food in two ways. By bringing it from 
countries where after paying for carriage it is 
cheaper than when grown in our own we stimu- 
late the food-growers at home to apply those 
improvements to their art which speedily enable 
them to compete with the cheap prices of 
foreign food. Long before the corn laws were 
aled in this country free trade had exerted 
its effects on our agriculture. The farmer was 
aroused from the long sleep in which he had 
indulged,—and told that mankind was trying 
to live in peace, and that with the cessation 
of war there was a demand for leisure to cul- 
tivate the mind. He was told that the popula- 
tion was rapidly increasing, and that food must 
pbehad cheaper. At first he denied that this 
was possible—either by his own exertions or 
by procuring food from his neighbours. At 
last, however, the truth broke in upon him— 
that food was cheaper in other parts of the 
world, and that as people in this country were 
determined to have cheap food at all hazards 
he must produce it as cheap or be ruined. 
The first inquiries on this subject soon demon- 
strated the truth that what we call food is 
only so much oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen and 
hin —ahich exist abundantly in nature,— 
may be obtained in inexhaustible supplies in 
our own country,—and only need some better 
plans for working into vegetable systems to 
yield us all we want. Our farmers accordingly 
commenced the study of physics, chemistry, 
and botany ;—and to their great surprise have 
found that the practice of agriculture as much 
involves the principles of science as any other 
art practised by man. Hence, in place of a 
few rare volumes or articles in cyclopzdias on 
iculture seen only in the libraries of men 
science, we have now works discussing the 
principles of scientific farming written for the 
million. Colleges for farmers, lectures for 
farmers, books for farmers are becoming the 
order of the day; and this class, once almost 
as senseless as their gate-posts, are beginning 
totake their place with dees who can claim 
science as their master and literature as their 
friend. 

The works named at the head of this notice 
are both devoted to rural affairs. We have 
looked into several articles in the ‘Cyclopzedia;’ 
and find that they are treated in a clear prac- 
tical style, free at once from fine-drawn scien- 
tife speculations and from unmeaning practical 
Precepts. Everything that can by p@ssibility 
come before the attention of the farmer as con- 
nected with his pursuits finds here a place :— 
and we think the articles are written in such a 
way that few can fail of understanding them. 

_ The Part of Mr. Knight’s publication which 
is before us is full of information on the subject 
ofwhich it treats:—and we believe, from the 
great resources which he has at command in 
the copyright of the ‘Cyclopedia’ and other 
vorks of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, that this work will not be the least 


«ceptable of his numerous and valuable pub- 
ons, 





POETRY OF THE MILLION. 

“He,” runs the adage, “who is his own 
counsel hath a fool for his client.” A distin- 
guished legal authority once suggested that the 
‘xiom was invented for interested purposes by 

lawyers themselves :—but be its author who 
may, there is no denying that it gains con- 
mn from Mr, W. R, Harris’s Critique 


XUM 





on the Critics, put forth in defence of the same 
Mr. Harris’s ‘Napoleon Pourtrayed.’ The 
pamphlet in question professes to be a protest 
against our own animadversions and those of 
some of our contemporaries on the Napo- 
leon epic—and turns out to be in the main a re- 
production of the epic itself as its own witness 
and with a view to shame us. This is a ver 
gallant mode of meeting the question ; p tae | 
as we have said—and of course according to 
our opinion of the poetical “chose in action” 
—not a very wise one. Mr. Harris’s view 
no doubt is that a false decision contains the 
principle of its own reversal—and that his epic 
will long survive the “ puny malice” that has con- 
demned it. To give it another chance he here, as 
we have said, reprints it with his own opinion : 
and so satisfying himself, it should be some grati- 
fication to him to learn that he at the same time 
contents us. The best argument on our side we 
consider also to be the epic—and feel that the 
defendant has by mistake proved our case. At 
the same time, we are bound to say that we 
think the poet has himself some misgivings of 
the kind—he is so very angry. We put it to 
him now after the length of time that we 
have given him to cool, if he thinks his attitude 
in the ‘Critique’ is that of a man sure of him- 
self? Surely if he had had the sublime faith in 
his epic which he affects he might have rested 
on that for his rebuke, and need not have made 
mouths at us and called usnames. His sense 
of a strong position should have begotten a 
dignified placidity of temperament — against 
which we put his pamphlet in proof. We do 
not think that even the blindness which has 
made him his own client and offers ‘ Napoleon 
Pourtrayed’ as a proof of poetry could possibly 
induce him to propose this ‘Critique’ as an 
evidence of mildness. He says some terrible 
things to us—and many that sound all the more 
terrible from being unintelligible. We cannot 
but feel that satire run mad is a fearful thing: 
—but it has its amusing side; and so our 
readers will like to have a taste of Mr. Harris's 
quality.— 

“Constrained to tackle my old enemy, the 
Atheneum, again, I shall once more take the liberty 
of reviewing this formidable reviewer. I cannot but 
admire the well-feigned and baby-like simplicity of 
this modern bird of Athens, who pretends, forsooth, 
not to comprehend the meaning of the following 
line :— 

Mute—till a heavenly theme his fancy fired !* 

Yet I desperately apprehend, that, if single-minded- 
ness and love of truth be requisites, this infantile 
critic will scarcely enter the kingdom of heaven like 
alittle child. But grope he wilfully, or because the 
night-bird of Minerva is really purblind, I will 
enlighten him, and inform him that the author of 
this pamphlet, of the epic poem ‘ Napoleon,’ and of 
‘ Quem é o traidor ?’ is one and the same; that he, 
who, in vindication of a sacred argumentative poem 
against the infamous critiques of the Atheneum, 
wrote ‘ Whipcord,’ now wields the pen to rebuke 
and chastise his equally false and insolent notice of 
‘Napoleon.’ I will not inquire whether you remem- 
ber the following lines, Mr. Editor; you must.— 


His hours of idleness to guard to right 

His injured muse, arm'd with satiric might, 

The ‘ Minor’ Byron dipp'd his pen in gall, 
Turn’d on his critics, and o’erwhelm'd them all! 
Base scribbler! to thy garret hie; nor dare 

His vengeance to arouse, who fain would spare ! 
Consult old sop, who instructeth fools, 

* Tis ever dangerous playing with edge-tools !” 
Minerva’s bird of night, on sooty wing, 

May silence frogs; or, should a cricket sing, 
Pounce safely; scare a warbling nightingale : 
But should he dare Jove’s eagle to assail, 

He hoots no more !—a fierce and mortal wound 
Strikes his dull train; he flutters to the ground : 
Sweet Philomel his amorous strain renews, 

By village maiden loved and plaintive muse. 
Call, then, dissentient ‘ Churchman’ to thy aid, 
‘ Charlotte Elizabeth,’ dear prim old maid! 
Who from four thousand lines not one dared quote, 
Enraptured only with the final note / 


* Napoleon, 








Who, simpering on the admirable Crichton, 

Deems poets minnows, her review a Triton; 

That * Churchman’ who declares ubiquity 

(Sole property of the Divinity !) 

Participated by th’ angelic host; 

Hic et ubique, like poor Hamlet's Ghost ! 

Such, vainly seek to damn and discommend 

That which their feeble minds to comprehend 

Lack sense, like thee, ‘ blind leader of the blind,’ 

Who, midst a thousand beauties none can find. 

Impotent all to build one stately line, 

Whose magic cadence suits a strain divine— 

Iscorn ye all! your critic skill deny, 

Laugh at your malice, and your power defy ! 
This seems very dreadful; —though we are 
not sure. The writer says we must remember 
the above alarming lines. We think we shall 
always have a vague and general recollection 
that such things have been written; but the 
lines themselves would be very difficult to re- 
member. We perceive the frenzy but not the 
coherence ;—and have always found it difficult 
to commit “ nonsense verses” to heart even 
where innocent.—But we must escape into 
poetry. It is no joke, our readers will see, to 
be at the mercy of the man who wrote ‘ Whip- 
cord.’ We wish there were “no such a person” 
as Mr. Harris. 

Dr. Mackay comes pleasantly to our aid when 
the spirit of terror wants exorcising by song. 
It is delightful to get back within the sphere of 
the humanities. own Lyrics are a soothing 
application after the stinging of ‘ Whipcord.’ 
Dr. Mackay deals in strange wild things, too ; 
but the spirits who walk by his side woo us to 
companionship—aud have marks of thought 
upon their high calm foreheads which can be 
uttered only in great words.— 


Street Companions. 
Whene’er through Gray’s Inn porch I stray, 
I meet a spirit by the way ; 
He wanders with me all alone, 
And talks with me in under-tone. 


The crowd is busy seeking gold, 

It cannot see what I behold; 

land the spirit pass along 
Unknown, unnoticed, in the throng. 


While on the grass the children run, 
And maids go loitering in the sun, 

I roam beneath the ancient trees, 
And talk with him of mysteries. 


The dull brick houses of the square, 
The bustle of the thoroughfare, 

The sounds, the sights, the crush of men, 
Are present, but forgotten then. 


I see them, but I heed them not, 

I hear, but silence clothes the spot ; 
All voices die upon my brain 
Except that spirit’s in the lane. 


He breathes to me his burning thought, 
He utters words with wisdom fraught, 
He tells me truly what I am— 

I walk with mighty Verulam. 


He goes with me through crowded ways, 
A friend and mentor in the maze, 
Through Chancery Lane to Lincoln's Inn, 
To Fleet Street, through the moil and din. 


I meet another spirit there, 

A blind old man with forehead fair, 
Who ever walks the right hand side, 
Toward the fountain of St. Bride. 


Amid the peel of jangling bells, 

Or peoples’ roar that falls and swells, 

The whirl of wheels and tramp of steeds, 
He talks to me of noble deeds. 


I hear his voice above the crush, 
As to and fro the people rush : 
Benign and calm, upon his face 
Sits melancholy robed in grace. 


Tle hath no need of common eyes, 
He sees the fields of Paradise ; 

He sees and pictures unto mine 

A gorgeous vision, most divine. 

He tells the story of the Fall, 

He names the fiends in battle call, 
And shows my soul, in wonder dumb, 
Heaven, Earth, and Pandemonium. 


He tells of Lycidas the good, 

And the sweet lady in the wood, 
And teaches wisdom, high and holy, 
In mirth and heavenly melancholy. 


And oftentimes, with courage high, 
He raises freedom’s rallying cry; 
And, ancient leader of the van, 
Asserts the dignity of man— 


Asserts the rights with trumpet tongue, 
That Justice from Oppression wrung, 
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And poet, patriot, statesman, sage, 
Guides by his own a future age. 


With such companions at my side 
I float on London’s human tide ; 
An atom on its billows thrown, 
But lonely never, nor alone. 

We find ourselves so much at ease with Dr. 
Mackay, that we shall borrow one more of his 
moralities.— 

The Floating Straw. 

A THOUGHT IN THE PANIC, 1847. 
The wild waves are my nightly pillows, 
Beneath me roll th’ Atlantic billows ; 
Andas I rest on my couch of brine 
I watch the eternal planets shine. 
Ever I ride 
On a harmless tide, 
Fearing naught—enjoying all things— 
Undisturbed by great or small things. 


Alas! for the lordly vessel 

That sails so gallantly. 

‘The winds may dash it, 

The storms may wash it, 

The lightnings rend its tall masts three ; 

But neither the wind, nor the rain, nor the sea 

Can itijure me—can injure me. 

The lightnings cannot strike me down, 

Whirlwinds wreck, or whirlpools drown; 

And the ship to be lost ere the break of morn, 

May pass o'er my head in saucy scorn ; 

And when the night unveils its face, 

I may float, unharmed, in my usual place, 

And the ship may show to the pitying stars 

No remnant but her broken spars. 

Among the shells 

In the ocean dells 

The ships, the crews, and the captains lie, 

But the floating straw looks up to the sky. 

And the humble and contented man, 

Unknown to fortune, escapes her ban, 

And rides secure when breakers leap, 

And mighty ships go down to the deep. 

May pleasant breezes waft them home 

That plough with their keels the driving foam. 

Heaven be their hope, and Truth their law ;— 

There needs no prayer for the floating straw. 

Xamayca, a romantic poem in six cantos, by 

Edwin Lawrence, is curious in more respects 
than one—the most curious being its pretension 
tobe a poem. The author thinks—with us— 
that poetry is certainly not dead, but only in 
a temporary trance; and he seems to have a 
further opinion—which we do not share—that 


he is the prince destined to awaken that Sleep- 
ing Beauty. Our readers may as well be at 
once put in a condition to form their own 


‘udgment by a specimen of Mr. Lawrence's 
spells: and for this purpose the first verse of 
his poem may serve as well as any other. 

I come, not from eastern climes, where fame has lighted 
Her lustrous lamp to burn perpetual there ; 

A land so beautiful, angels have delighted 

There to live, changing heav’nly joy for worldly care ; 

A land with nature’s marvellous beauties beaming 

Bright as the sun which there sheds more than golden rays: 
Gaze where’er you list, the sky, the earth is teeming 

With enchanting themes to inspire a poet's lays. 

But what has more particularly struck us here 
is the example which this writer affords of one 
of those fine organizations that wi/l instinctively 
go right in spite of their own efforts to go wrong. 
The author rather prides himself on his obsti- 
nacy in choosing the false path—and gracefully 
illustrates his case by the example of the Irish 
pig inthelegend. ‘ Popular opinion,” he says, 
“has decided that in these days a writer's rail- 
road to fame is prose; and yet the author of 
this work obstinately selects the now unhonoured 
and unfrequented pathway, Poetry.” And here, 
as we have said, it is remarkable how the stars 
that took care of M. Jourdain have kept Mr. 
Lawrence right in spite of himself—how, having 
set his face towards the poetical pole, he has 
unconsciously walked direct backwards till he 
reached the opposite one of prose. He may 
satisfy himself of this by taking any verse of 
his poem that he pleases and sacrificing the 
measures—which by the way are very unevenly 
applied. We will set himacopy. ‘ Xamayca’ 
is Jamaica; and our author has borrowed 
Mr. G. P. R. James’s two travellers, without 
their horses.— 





| 


green moss o’ergrowing it, lost in admiration deep 
as their eyes wander’d o’er the enraptured scene ex- 
panding to their sight; a scene beheld by few. There 
art with nature was so matchlessly combined that 
where’er the eye roved there opened to the view all 
that could please the fancy or enthral the mind.” 
We challenge our readers—and the author too 
—to cut this into the proper lengths again, 
without the help of the book. 

One more short quotation we must make for 
the sake of a hint to this and other poets of the 
‘ Million” class. 

And should my song but gather from your brow one care, 
Delight one idle moment as it fleeteth hence, 

Or pluck from your bosom one sorrow rooted there, 

It will for my toil be sufficient recompense. 

Now, believing that this writer means kindly, 
we think it best to tell him frankly that his 
poem will do no one of all these things to which 
he looks for his reward. On the contrary, the 
publication of a poem like this never leaves the 
world so happy as it found it. There is a new 
discord in life—a fresh element, however small, 
of annoyance or disappointment. The author 
may have, or make, friends—and it may vex 
them ; some one may take it up by some strange 
accident in after days—and be disappointed; 
there may—nay must—be a pecuniary loss some- | 
where. The birth of such poetry is, therefore, | 
but an evil:—and if “the Million” would but | 
think of this, the series to which this article | 
belongs need not be inexhaustible—and we. 
should not have so many volumes of prosaic 
poetry in reserve for our future occasions. 








Cosmos: Sketch of a Physical Description of 
the Universe. By Alexander von Hum- 
boldt. Translated under the superintendence 
of Lieut.-Col. E. Sabine. Vol. II. Parts I. 
and II. Longman & Co. 

Kosmos: A Survey of the General Physical 
History of the Universe. Vol. II. Parts I. 
and II. Bailliére. 

In noticing the first volume of this work in 

1845 [see Ath. No. 929] we expressed our 

admiration at the perfection of the outline 

Sketch of the physical universe then given to 

the world by its author ; than whom we know 

of no other man so well trained by extensive 
travel, careful observation, literary and scien- 
tific acquirements, and general intellectual 
cultivation, for the task. The influence of the 
external world upon the mind—the effect of 
the impressions made by nature in her varied 
forms on the feelings and imagination — a 
search into the inner world of thought and 
sensation—a psychological examination of the 
strange phenomena that spring from the myste- 
rious links between the seen and the unseen— 
form the subject of Humboldt’s second volume ; 
of which two several translations are now 
before us. Notwithstanding the penetration 
of the venerable philosopher’s well-trained 
mind and the extraordinary amount of erudi- 
tion concentrated on this investigation—which 
places before the reader in the most striking 
manner the progress of civilization and the 
extension of intellectual dominion — we are 
not satisfied that Humboldt has executed this 
portion of ‘his labours as ably as the prelimi- 
nary examination of visible phenomena. The 
present discussion has obviously been brought 
to its termination by long enduring and anxious 
toil. It bears internal evidence of task-work ; 
and wants the unity which testifies to an author’s 
perception of his subject as a complete whole. 

It is far easier, however, to criticize than to 

execute: and the book is so full of beauties 

that, notwithstanding our sense of a want of 
continuity of thought and an occasional diffi- 
culty in embracing the author’s meaning, we 


“Two youthful travellers had climbed a rugged | have constantly returned to it as to the gift of 
steep, and laid their wearied limbs upon the soft ;a chosen mind, and never laid aside without 





the consciousness of having increased our kno. 
ledge and stimulated our appetite for truth, 

It must be evident to the reflecting yy; 
that its sensations take their rise from «ing, 
ences acting from without—that the peculiag 
ties of thought and feeling which Manifest 
themselves in the individual, and direct his 
labours to a particular end, have sprung from 
impressions made by external objects, althoush 
memory may fail to recover the traces of tip 
original cause. On this point Humboldt gives 
us the evidence of his own experience,— 

“TI here limit myself to the consideration of inci, 
ments of ascientific study of nature; and in so doj 
I would recall the lessons of experience which tell us 
how often impressions received by the senses from 
circumstances seemingly accidental, have so acted on 
the youthful mind as to determine the whole direa 
tion of the man’s course through life. Childish ples. 
sure in the form of countries and of seas, as delineated 
in maps, the desire to behold those southern conse. 
lations which have never risen in our horizon; the 
sight of palms and of the cedars of Lebanon, figured 
in a pictorial Bible, may have implanted in the spi 
the first impulse to travels in distant lands, ]f] 
might have recourse to my own experience, and gy 
what awakened in me the first beginnings of an inex. 
tinguishable longing to visit the tropics, I should name 
George Forster’s descriptions of the islands of the 
Pacific—paintings, by Hodge, in the house of Warex 
Hastings, in London, representing the banks of the 
Ganges—and a colossal dragon tree in an old tower 
of the Botanic Garden at Berlin. These objects, 
which I here cite as exemplifications taken from fact, 
belong respectively to descriptions of nature flowing 
from a mind inspired by her contemplation, to imi- 
tative art in landscape painting, and to the imme 
diate view of characteristic natural objects, Such 
incitements are, however, only influential wher 
general influential cultivation prevails, and when they 
address themselves to dispositions suited to their re 
ception, and in which a particular course of mental 
developement has heightened the susceptibility to 
natural impressions.” 

Proceeding upon this view, the influences 
exerted en the early races of men by the na 
tural scenery which surrounded them are ex 
mined; and it is observed that the varied rich- 
ness of nature never so far influenced the 
Greek mind as to give rise to descriptive poetry 
as an especial branch of literature. “ With 
them the landscape is always the mere back 
ground of a picture in the foreground of which 
human figures are moving.” The following 
passages explain our author's views. 

“ Let us not forget that Grecian scenery possesses 
the peculiar charm of blended and intermingled land 
and sea; the breaking waves and changing brightnes 
of the resounding ocean, amidst shores adorned with 
vegetation, or picturesque cliffs richly tinged wih 
aerial hues. Whilst to other nations the different 
features and the different pursuits belonging to the 
sea and@o the land appeared separate and distinct, 
the Greeks, not only of the islands, but also of almost 
all the southern portion of the mainland, enjoyed 
the continual presence of the greater variety and 
richness, as well as of the higher character of beauty, 
given by the contact and mutual influence of the 
two elements. How can we imagine that a race s0 
happily organized by nature, and whose perception 
of beauty was so intense, should have been unmoved 
by the aspect of the wood-crowned cliffs of the deeply 
indented shores of the Mediterranean, the varied dis 
tribution of vegetable forms, and, spread over all, the 
added charms dependent on atmospheric influences 
varying by a silent interchange with the varying sur 
faces of land and sea, of mountain and of plain, 
well as with the varying hours and seasons? Or hor, 
in the age when the poetic tendency was highest, cat 
emotions of the mind thus awakened through the 
senses have failed to resolve themselves into idea! 
contemplation? The Greeks, we know, mm ‘a 
the vegetable world connected by a thousand myth 
relations with the heroes and the gods: avengits 
chastisement following injury to the sacred trees ot 
plants. But while trees and flowers were an! . 
and personified, the prevailing forms of poetry 
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“sich the peculiar mental developement of the Greeks 
wh ded itself, allowed but a limited space to de- 
sions ofnature. Yet, a deep sense of the beauty 
— preaks forth sometimes even in their tragic 
in the midst of deep sadness, or of the most 
ultuous agitation of the passions. When Cidipus 
— aching the grove of the Furies, the chorus 
. +P he noble resting-place of glorious Colonos, 
om the melodious nightingale loves to dwell, and 
in in clear and plaintive strains :’ it sings ‘the 
a darkness of the thick embowering ivy, the 
ear athed in the dews of heaven, the golden 
2nd the ineradicable, ever fresh- 
springing olive tree. Sophocles, in striving to glorify 
his native Colonos, places the lofty form of the fate- 
ursued, wandering king, by the side of the sleepless 
yaters of the Cephisus, surrounded by soft and 
bright imagery. The repose of nature heightens the 
impression of pain called forth by the desolate aspect 
of the blind exile, the victim of a dreadful and mys- 
terious destiny. Euripides also takes pleasure in the 
icturesque description of ‘the pastures of Messenia 
and Laconia, refreshed by a thousand fountains, under 
anever mild sky, and through which the beautiful 
Pamisus rolls his stream.’ Bucolic poetry, born in 
the Sicilian fields, and popularly inclined to the dra- 
matic, has been called, with reason, a transitional 
form. These pastoral epics on a small scale depict 
human beings rather than scenery: they do so in 
Theocritus, in whose hands this form of poetry 
reached its greatest perfection. A soft elegiac ele- 
ment is indeed everywhere proper to the idyll, as if 
ithad arisen from ‘ the longing for a lost ideal;’ or as 
if in the human breast a degree of melancholy were 
ever blended with the deeper feelings which the view 
of nature inspires. When the true poetry of Greece 
expired with Grecian liberty, that which remained 
became descriptive, didactic, instructive ;—astronomy, 
geography, and the arts of the hunter and the fisher- 
man, appeared in the age of Alexander and his suc- 
cessors as objects of poetry, and were indeed often 
adorned with much metrical skill.” 


narcissus b 
beaming crocus, é 


The Romans’ appreciation of natural pheno- 
mena is next examined; and truly it is said— 
“With all their capacity for practical activity, 
the Romans, in their cold gravity and measured 


sobriety of understanding, were as a people 
far inferior to the Greeks in the perception of 
beauty, and far less sensitive to its influences ; 
and were much more devoted to the realities of 
every-day life than to an idealizing poetic 


contemplation of nature.” The great poem of 
lucretius, in which poetry and philosophy are 
interwoven, and in which we have the evidence 
ofa comprehensive mind embracing all cosmical 
phenomena—the writings of Cicero, Virgil, 
Ovid, Pliny, and others who 'convey to all 
time a reflection of the mental tendencies of 
their countrymen—are severally reviewed ; and 
all are shown to lead to the general conclusion 
already quoted. 

Christianity then rises on the world, and gilds 
is mountains and its valleys with a new bright- 
ness, Beneath its influences fresh modes of 
thought had birth; and the tendency of the 
Christian mind to glorify the Deity through 
his works awakened a new disposition to indulge 
mnatural descriptions—The author quotes the 
following from ‘Gregory of Nyssa.’— 

“When I behold each craggy hill, each valley, 
and each plain clothed with fresh-springing grass; 
the varied foliage with which the trees are adorned; 
at my feet the lilies to which nature has given a 
double dower, of sweet fragrance and of beauty of 
colour; and in the distance the sea, towards which 
the wandering cloud is sailing, my mind is possessed 
vith a sadness which is not devoid of enjoyment. 
When, in autumn, the fruits disappear, the leaves 
All, and the branches of the trees stripped of their 
‘maments hang lifeless, in viewing this perpetual 

regularly recurring alternation, the mind becomes 
*xorbed in the contemplation, and rapt as it were 
unison with the many-voiced chorus of the won- 

‘ous forces of nature. Wohoso gazes through these 
wth the inward eye of the soul feels the littleness 

man in the greatness of the universe.” 





We cannot attempt to follow the writer in his 
examination of the several nations and people 
through which similar influences can be traced. 
What he has done in this department leads us 
to regret that his survey has not been more 
extended and that he has not observed a more 
strict chronological order of arrangement.— 


“T have endeavoured in this section to unfold in a 
fragmentary manner the different influence which the 
external world, that is, the aspect of animate and 
inanimate nature, has exercised at different epochs, 
and among different races and nations, on the inward 
world of thought and feeling. I have tried to accom- 
plish this object by tracing throughout the history of 
literature, the particular characteristics of the vivid 
manifestation of the feelings of men in regard to 
nature. In this, as throughout the whole of the 
work, my aim has been to give not so much a com- 
plete, as a general, view, by the selection of such 
examples as should best display the peculiarities of 
the various periods and races. I have followed the 
Greeks and Romans to the gradual extinction of 
those feelings which have given to classical antiquity 
in the West an imperishable lustre; I have traced 
in the writings of the Christian fathers of the Church 
the fine expression of a love of nature nursed in the 
seclusion of the hermitage. In considering the Indo- 
Germanic nations, (the denomination being here 
taken in its most restricted sense), I have passed 
from the poetic works of the Germans in the middle 
ages, to those of the highly cultivated ancient East 
Arianic nations (the Indians); and of the less gifted 
West Arians (the inhabitants of ancient Iran). After 
a rapid glance at the Celtic or Gaelic songs, and at a 
newly discovered Finnish epic, I have described the 
rich perception of the life of nature which, in races 
of Aramean or Semitic origin, breathes in the sublime 
poetry of the Hebrews, and in the writings of the 
Arabians, Thus I have traced the reflected image 
of the world of phenomena, as mirrored in the imagi- 
nation of the nations of the north and the south-east 
of Europe, of the west of Asia, of the Persian plateaus, 
and of tropical India. In order to conceive nature 
in all her grandeur, it seemed to me necessary to 
present her under a two-fold aspect; first objectively, 
as an actual phenomenon; and next as reflected in 
the feelings of mankind. After the fading of Ara- 
maic, Greek, and Roman glory—I might say after 
the destruction of the ancient world—we find in the 
great and inspired founder of a new world, Dante 
Alighieri, scattered passages which manifest the most 
profound sensibility to the aspect of external nature. 
The period at which he lived followed immediately 
that of the decline of the minstrelsy of the Suabian 
Minnesingers, on the north side of the Alps, of whom 
I have already spoken. Dante, when treating of 
natural objects, withdraws himself for a time from 
the passionate, the subjective, and the mystic ele- 





ments of his wide range of ideas. Inimitably does 
he paint, for instance, at the close of the first canto 
of the Purgatorio, the sweet breath of morning, and 
the trembling light on the gently agitated distant 
mirror of the sea, (il tremolar de la marina); in the 
fifth canto, the bursting of the clouds and the swell- 
ing of the rivers, which, after the battle of Campal- | 
dino, caused the body of Buonconte da Montefeltro | 
to be lost in the Arno. The entrance into the thick | 
grove of the terrestrial paradise reminds the poet of | 
the pine forest near Ravenna: ‘la pineta in sul lito | 
di Chiassi,’ where the early song of birds is heard in 
the tall trees. The local truth of this natural picture 
contrasts with the description of the river of light in 
the heavenly paradise, from which ‘sparks burst 
forth, sink amidst the flowers on the banks, and then, 
as if intoxicated by their perfumes, plunge again 
into the stream.’ It seems not impossible that this 
fiction may have had for its groundwork the poet's 
recollection of that peculiar state of the ocean, in 
which, during the beating of the waves, luminous 
points dash above the surface, and the whole liquid 
plain forms a moving sea of sparkling light. The 
extraordinary conciseness of the style of the Divina 
Commedia augments the depth and earnestness of 
the impression produced. Lingering on Italian 
ground, but avoiding those frigid compositions, the 
pastoral romances, I would next name the sonnet 
in which Petrarch describes the impression which 
the lovely valley of Vaucluse made on him when 





Laura was no more; then, the smaller poems of 
Boiardo, the friend of Hercules of Este; and at a later 
period some noble stanzas by Vittoria Colonna.” 

From this point of time the Sketch is conti- 
nued down to our own age; and the influences 
which led to the wider dissemination of these 
peculiar forms of thought are examined. We 
are tempted to make one quotation from this 
latter part, referring to a writer who has long 
been among the especial favourites of the young 
reader.— ~ 

“In referring to modern prose writers, I dwell with 
peculiar complacency on that small production of 
the creative imagination to which Bernardin de St.- 
Pierre owes the fairest portion of his literary fame— 
I mean ‘Paul and Virginia:’ a work such as scarcely 
any other literature can show. It is the simple but 
living picture of an island in the midst of the tropic 
seas, in which, sometimes smiled on by serene and 
favouring skies, sometimes threatened by the violent 
conflict of the elements, two young and graceful 
forms stand out picturesquely from the wild luxuriance 
of the vegetation of the forest, as from a flowery 
tapestry. Here, and in the ‘Chaumiére Indienne,’ 
and even in the ‘ Etudes de la Nature,’ (which are 
unhappily disfigured by extravagant theories and 
erroneous physical views), the aspect of the sea, the 
grouping of the clouds, the rustling of the breeze in 
the bushes of the bamboo, and the waving of the 
lofty palms, are painted with inimitable truth. 
Bernardin de St.-Pierre’s master-work, * Paul and 
Virginia, accompanied me into the zone to which 
it owes its origin. It was read there for many years 
by my dear companion and friend Bonpland and 
myself, and there—(let this appeal to personal feel- 
ings be forgiven)—under the silent brightness of the 
tropical sky, or when, in the rainy season on the 
shores of the Orinoco, the thunder crashed and the 
flashing lightning illuminated the forest, we were 
deeply impressed and penetrated with the wonderful 
truth with which this little work paints the power ot 
nature in the tropical zone in all its peculiarity of cha- 
racter.” 

In the chapter devoted to ‘ Incitements to the 
Study of Nature’ a prominent place is given to 
landscape painting; but in his views on this 
subject we perceive rather the or bias of 
the author’s mind — influenced, as we have 
already seen it was, in its first spring by 
“paintings by Hodge’—than a true represen- 
tation of a general feeling. His remark is 
worth repeating —that “if large panoramic 
buildings containing a succession of such land- 
scapes, belonging to different geographical lati- 
tudes and different lines of elevation, were 
erected in our cities, and, like our museums and 
galleries of paintings, thrown freely open to 
the people, it would be a powerful means ot 
making the sublime grandeur of the creation 
more widely known and felt.” 

Through the history of the physical contem- 
plation of the universe — which is naturally 
divided into several remarkable epochs, such as 
the conquests of Alexander, the reign of the 
intellectual Ptolemies, the Roman Empire, and 
the like—the reader who would follow the 
author must refer to his book. The influences 
of the geographical features of a country and 
the results of geological phenomena in spreading 
thoughts and feelings form a pleasing study 
amid that of the effects of the conquests to 
which are principally due the advances of civil 
ization westward. Commerce early lent her 
aid to the great work. The Tyrian navigator 
and the Pheenician merchant, passing the Pillars 
of Hercules and finding on our own shores (the 
Cassiterides) the rarest of metals, tin,—brought 
with them the refinements of their countries, 
and diffused amongst the uncultivated races 
whom they visited new wants and fresh feelings. 
On the Roman Empire and the spread of know- 
ledge by its means Humboldt has the following 
remarks.— 

“ This empire, stretching from the western extremity 
of Europe to the Euphrates, from Britain and part of 
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Caledonia to Getulia and the limits of the Libyan 


Desert, not only offered the greatest variety of form 
of ground, organic productions, and physical pheno- 
mena, but also presented mankind in every gradation 
from cultivation to barbarism, and from the possession 
of ancient knowledge and long practised arts, to the 
first twilight of intellectual awakening. Distant 
expeditions to the North and to the South, to the 
Amber Coasts, and (under Zlius Gallus and Balbus) 
to Arabia and the Garamantes, were carried out with 
unequal success. Measurements of the whole empire 
were begun even under Augustus, by Greek geome- 
ters, Zenodorus and Polycletus; and itineraries and 
special topographies were prepared (as had indeed 
been done some centuries earlier in the Chinese 
empire), for distribution amongst the several gover- 
nors of provinces. These were the first statistical 
works which Europe produced. Many extensive 
“prefectures were traversed by Roman roads, divided 
into miles; and Hadrian even visited the different 
arts of his empire, though not without interruption, 
in an eleven years’ journey, from the Iberian penin- 
sula to Judea, Egypt, and Mauritania. : 
portion of the globe, subject to the Roman dominion, 
was opened and made traversable; ‘ pervius orbis,’ as 
the chorus in Seneca’s Medea less justly prophesies 
of the whole earth. We might, perhaps, have ex- 
pected that during the enjoyment of long-continued 
peace, and the union under a single monarchy of 
such extensive countries and different climates, the 
facility and frequency with which the provinces were 
traversed by civil and military functionaries, often 
accompanied by a numerous train of educated men 
d of varied information, would have been 
productive of extraordinary advances, not only in 
geography, but also in the knowledge of nature 
nerally, and in the formation of higher views con- 
cerning the connection of phenomena. Such high 
expectations were not, however, realized.” 
The seeds of decay were already developing 
their visible phenomena. ‘The eternal city 
had become the centre of too great a circle ; 
the spirit which could permanently animate a 
body so vast and composed of so many members 
was wanting.” 

We rise from the study of a book like this 
divided between hopes and fears—but the former 
far outnumbering. We are in the enjoyment of 
liberal institutions—and wield the all-powerful 
engine, for good or for evil, of a free press. 
Thought is unshackled save by a few super- 
stitious bonds that are gradually loosening. 
Science holds a high place among us, and Art 
looks upward with a brightening aspect. Never 
since the world began has there been any epoch 
so marked as the present by the wonderful ap- 
plication of the powers of nature to the wants 
of man. We hold the key by which we may 
lock in one common brotherhood all the nations 
of Europe —and finally the world; making 
peace the universal desire and the interchange 
of thought the universal instinct of every people. 
Commerce is spreading the abundance of manu- 
facture—gradually offering luxuries as well as 
necessaries to all. The drawback from all these 
things which yet ministers to our fears is in the 
influences of resistance that are still at work 
—vainly in the end, yet too effectually for the 
present—seeking to renew the rivets of ancient 
errors and check the progress of that intellectual 


diffusion on which depends the universal and | 


elevated contemplation of the Cosmos. 
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some other faults which it exhibits. This, after 
some consideration, we now do,—for the pur- 
pose of at once exposing some of the mis-state- 


Thus a large | 


ments which it contains and recording our own 
disapproval of the spirit which pervades it and 
the manner in which it has been got up. It is 
for the competent authorities, not for us, to see 
that the public service is not permitted to suffer 
by the insubordination on the one hand or the 
pepe A on the other of its officers; but where 
the scientific or literary results of such service 
are in danger of being tainted by their passions 
or prejudices, our duty is involved,—and we 
are scarcely at liberty to leave our readers un- 
furnished with the tests by which the integrity 
of the statements affecting the one or the other 
may be tried. 

Mr. Frank J. Marryat—who is a son of the 
well-known novelist—was engaged to go out in 
the surveying expedition of the Samarang as 
midshipman, his chief recommendation being 
his skill as a draughtsman. We presume, 
therefore, the understanding would be that his 
drawings should devolve to those who employed 
| him—namely, the Admiralty; and should, as 

property of the service, have been surrendered 
| to its commander, Sir Edward Belcher, before 
| Mr. Marryat quitted the ship. This, however, 
| is a question between Mr. Marryat and the 
| Government. The public, who have the benefit 
_of the sketches at any rate, have no concern in 
| the matter excepting in so far as it is desirable 
| to guard against abuse the valuable privilege 
generally conceded by the high departmental 
authorities in this country to the members of 
the services—that of writing and publishing 
the personal experiences of their campaigns. 
There is a wide distinction between the cour- 
tesy which allows persons to comment on 
general transactions in which they may have 
been engaged, and the licence assumed by 
an individual especially employed for the dis- 
charge of a given service to turn that employ- 
ment to his own emolument—giving up to his 
private publisher what properly belongs to the 
official account of the work performed. Mr. 
Marryat’s drawings constitute, as we have said, 
the principal merit of his book; and for the 
publication of these we apprehend that he 
should be able to show express permission from 
the proper quarter. 

Mr. Marryat having left the Samarang, his 
work comes before the public with no other 
weight or authority than what may belong to 
his own individual position, or what it may carry 
within it. We are bound to show that the cir- 
cumstances of the one and the evidence of the 
other combine to throw great suspicion on his 
evidence as to both the features and wants of the 
Eastern Archipelago. 

Mr. Marryat’s separation from the Sama- 
rang is understood to have taken place in con- 
sequence of differences with his commander ; 
and those differences, it is rumoured, are of 
a kind which gave to that separation the cha- 
racter of a disgrace. Into the particulars of 
this matter we have no disposition to inquire ; 
but it is very important that the fact, if true, 
should be known—because there are statements 








in the volume which require to be read with 
that comment. Unquestionably the book has 
| passages which create an inference very unfa- 
| vourable to Mr. Marryat—highly reprehensible 
in the mouth of a young officer—and revealing 
an animus entirely incompatible with a due per- 
| formance of the service in which he had a subor- 
As we dwell unwillingly on this 
part of the subject—and only for the sake of 
the caution which it suggests—we will content 
ourselves with a single example ; passing over 
the frequent explosions of hostile feeling to- 
wards Sir Edward Belcher which give a cha- 
racter of untrustworthiness to the pages. When 
the Samarang sank in the Sarawak river—and 
all the appliances of science and skill were 


| dinate part. 
Iy noticing this work in conjunction with Mr. | 
Low’s ‘ Sarawak’ [ante, p. 77], we expressed a 
tolerably strong opinion as to its literary de- 
merits,—and hinted at the possibility of our 
returning to an examination of these and of 








brought into play to raise her, Mr. Marryat ys 
as follows :—‘‘ There were but very few of 
officers and crew who ever wished ‘to se, 
afloat again.” ‘It certainly was not 8 labour 
of love. We had to raise a ship which we 
would remain where she was.”’ In defianee 
Mr. Marryat’s authority, we utterly dishel; 
such an assertion where a body of British of 
cers and seamen are concerned: but had } 
been to any considerable extent true, we should 
have to look on the successful extrication of the 
vessel as a yet greater marvel of nautical art 
than we had hitherto been disposed to Consider 
it. Both at Singapore and in London jt Was 
thought impossible to recover the ship; ang 
parties went over from the former place to bid 
for the timbers of the wreck. Surely the 
“friends” at whose solicitation a work contain. 
ing such passages as these is published have been 
most unwise. It is impossible for us not to see 
in them the expression of a mutinous spirit 
which confirms the report of Mr, Marryat's 
dismissal—and would, under whatever amount 
of provocation, professionally justify it, To this 
moral impeachment of the bock there are lits 
rary ones to be added which are quite visible o 
its page :—and from such sources as we have 
hand we will proceed to indicate shortly a fer 
of the many errors that taint the whole volume 
with the character of unsafe reading. 

In his Preface Mr. Frank J. Marryat takes 
occasion to point out the general faithlessness 
of all drawings of oriental scenery. A rough 
sketch, he says, is usually put into the hands of 
a clever artist; who transforms it into a pre 
picture, but one destitute of local truth—the or. 
namental vegetation not being indigenous to the 
country. On a former occasion we spoke of the 
manipulative skill with which the drawings in 
this volume are made; but closer inspection 
warns us that their Joca/ truth cannot alwayshe 
relied on. Mr. Marryat’s sketch of ‘ Queper 
tians” is conspicuously ornamented with coco: 
nut trees. Now, if we are not mistaken, there 
has not been a single cocoa-nut tree yet found 
on the island of Quelpart—or in any other 
country within some degrees of the same lati- 
tude. The climate is too cold for the growth 
of the tree in question. 

At page 6 of the narrative we meet with 
several specimens of a class of errors whichare 
very abundant throughout Mr. Marryat’s sub- 
sequent pages—namely, false writing of proper 
names of persons and places. For example,— 
to give only a few of those which we had 
marked:—he writes Tangong for Tanjong; 
Muda Hassem—and subsequently Hassan—Ict 
Muda Hassim (a form almost as familiar to the 
reading public as that of Victoria); Sakanon 
for Sakanan; Serebus for Sarebus; Loondo 
for Lundu; Wa-Wa for Wou-Wou; Kalabutan 
for Kabatuan; Dusums for Dusems; Gotti 
island for Gotto island; Guilpat for Quelpart; 
Sampitan for Sumpitan; Macuta for Meta; 
Keeney Balloo for Kini Balu; Ku-king-san 
for Koo-kein-san, &c. &c. We are well aware 
that the spelling of oriental names is often arbi 
trary and variable,—and that a departure from 
the usual forms is not necessarily a proof of 
ignorance; but such changes as those here ind: 
cated suggest rather an absence of sound know- 
ledge than the presence of an innovating mind. 

At page 7, speaking of the Sarawak river, 
Mr. Marryat says, “ all these rivers are m 
with alligators,” &c. For “alligators” read ev 
codiles. No other authority now speaks of 
alligator—Crocodilus bifurcatus. 

Page 13 gives an incorrect idea of the mode 
of suspending heads in the head-house of 
Dyaks—which may be corrected by eet 
to ‘The Narrative of the Samarang,’ vol |; 
page 27. 
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“at page 14 the stays of the Dyak women are | of the Samarang’s voyage, p. 174. According 


+ ad as made “of several circles of whale- 
jon.” ‘The Dyaks have no whalebone. 
45 contains some momar 2 omy 
ich show the getting-up of the book. 
ae are scattered liberally through- 
ut;—but here they are distinctly appreciable. 
Its said, « the island of Ternate is governed by 
4 sultan,” &c.—and “in this island the boa 
constrictor grows to a large size,’ &c. Now, these 
things may be perfectly true : but the reader 
gho finds them so stated in Mr. Marryat’s book 
naturally requires to know the authority on 
ghich they rest. The obvious inference is, that 
he reports them on his own knowledge—not 
compiles them from encyclopzdias and other 
equally well-known sources of d information, 
Mr. Marryat may have obtained this intelligence 
from ‘The Penny Cyclopzedia’—and so might 
any of our readers at their pleasure ; but he 
could hardly have acquired it at Ternate,—seeing 
that no one landed from the vessel! 

At page 46 Mr. Marryat says that he “ ate 
mangosteins, called nectar by the Greeks.”— 
As nectar is a drink, we suppose the writer 
meant ambrosia. On the same page com- 
mences his account of the attack of the 
rates off the Gilolo shore — already trans- 
fered to our columns from another source 
fee Ath. No. 1052] ;—in which action Mr. 
Marryat was not present. He so presents the 
argument as to throw all the blame of the 
attack upon his captain,—making it appear to 
have been the result of unwarrantable aggres- 
sion on the part of that officer. This assertion, 
unsupported by any proof, is not to be received 
against Sir E. Belcher and the officers and men 
concerned. This affair has engaged the atten- 
tin of the proper tribunals — all competent 
witnesses have been examined upon oath—and 
the authorized version entirely exonerates the 
patties from this charge. The courts have 
awarded pirate-money to the amount of 12,000/. 
to the gallant fellows who performed the 
hazardous service in which as Mr. Marryat 
was not present he had no share. 

Besides arbitrarily assigning unworthy motives 
he misrepresents established facts. No village 
vas burnt on the Gilolo shore—as is asserted 
atp. 54; and the Illafion pirates do not, as is 
asserted on the same page, reside at Tampassook. 
Mr. Marryat insinuates that no replies were 
made to the hails of the pirates ;—for a contra- 
diction to which the reader may be referred 
to‘The Narrative of the Samarang,’ vol. 1. p. 
139. There are other inaccuracies—to charac- 
terize them by a mild term—in Mr. Marryat’s 
account. He says there were only nine pirati- 
cal prahus present—and estimates the men at 
120. The sworn evidence of witnésses who were 
present—which it will be remembered Mr. 
Frank J. Marryat was not—makes them not 
fewer than 1330,—350 of whom were killed! 
Capt. Belcher says the number of prahus 
tctually engaged was ten; while the total, in- 
cluding those which escaped, was twenty-three. 
These facts were all proved in the Admiralty 
Court and admitted by the Queen’s Advocate 
on behalf of the Crown: 

A description of the Malays given at p. 99 
charges them with being “a cruel, treacherous 
and disgusting race of men, with scarcely one 

eeming quality.”’ Against this piece of 
reckless testimony may be placed the rational 
and discriminating opinion of Mr. Low—already 
quoted by us [ante, p. 77]—founded on ample 
knowledge of, and long intercourse with, them. 

ls traditional libel is consistently followed 
ya misrepresentation of the events which led 
to the cession of the island of Labuan. The 
Whole of the affair is narrated briefly and with 
steat appearance of truth in the official account 





to Mr. Frank J. Marryat the cession of Labuan 
was actually extorted at the cannon’s mouth. 
‘‘The platform admitted one of the steamer’s 
guns to look into the audience chamber; the 
muzzle was pointed direct at the Sultan ; aman 
held the lighted tow in hishand. Every Euro- 
pean on board had his musket loaded, and mat- 
ters assumed a serious appearance.” Now, we 
have it on good authority that this melo-drama- 
tic account of the conference which ended in 
the treaty of peace and amity is greatly exag- 
gerated. Precautions were undoubtedly taken 
to render secure the persons of Mr. Brooke and 
the other negotiators,—but no force was used or 
threatened. The vessel was posted half a mile 
from the Sultan; and persons on board could 
only gain a transverse view of the front of his 
palace {see ‘Voyage of Samarang,’ vol. 1. p. 
176, et seg.). Mr. Brooke is hardly the man to 
lend himself to such proceedings as Mr, Frank 
J. Marryat supposes to have taken place. The 
treaty, as every reader knows, was prepared 
and written out at Sarawak—and required only 
to be signed at the audience chamber of 
Bruni. 

Let us give one more instance of the little 
reliance that, in our opinion, can be placed on Mr. 
Marryat’s facts. He says that the population 
of the capital of Borneo is at present between 
30,000 and 40,000—the numbers given in the 
old descriptive accounts of that city! Mr. 
Low, from personal observation, estimates 
them at 12,000 at the utmost (‘ Sarawak,’ p. 
106). We are not half way through the 
book ;—but of special instances these may 
suffice. One general ground for distrust may 
be given, to sum up and confirm the whole.— 
Though Mr. Frank J. Marryat was not in the 
Samarang at the beginning of the voyage—was 
away in the Iris and in the hospital for several 
months—and was, itis said, under arrest a con- 
siderable time besides—he furnishes from un- 
known and irresponsible sources a narrative of 
the whole voyage. How far, with the animus 
unhappily apparent, his adoption of the diaries 
and papers of his friends may be accepted as 
a guarantee of their competence and fidelity 
our readers will now be prepared to determine 
for themselves. 





Weekly Report of the Sittings of the Academy 
of Sciences—[ Comptes Rendus hebdomadaires, 
&c.] Vol. XXV. Paris, Bachelier. 

Ix the good old times, when men had leisure to 

stop and pay turnpikes, and quarto was your only 

form for great things from deep science up to 
high art, those slowest of all literary coaches 
the philosophical societies used to roll their big 
volumes out, one after another, at periods which 
could be easily predicted. A contributor who 
wanted room for one (article) inside knew pretty 
well when he must take his place beforehand. 

But things are altered now. Packets are 

made up for a quick train in the morning; and 

anything which is accidentally left behind 
need not give much annoyance,—for it can go 
before evening. 

Geology began this change. We say geology, 
rather than the Geological Society, for reasons. 
A science which was moving rapidly, in very 
small details, brought forward by many hands, 
required some organ of communication a little 
more locomotive than the ponderous volume of 
Transactions. A plan of issuing monthly ab- 
stracts of proceedings, subject to giving more 
than abstract as occasion required, was organized 
with great success. The Astronomical Society 
followed the example,—and then the Royal 
Society. In 1835 the French Academy of 
Sciences commenced a similar undertaking, 
under the title given above. And now, there 





is not a scientific society of any pretension which 
has not what an Oxford or Cambridge man 
would call its Jittle go as well as its great go. 
This is altogether a great change for the better; 
for many (little pamphlets) walk to and fro, 
and knowledge is increased. In the Astro- 
nomical Society, as we observe by the dates 
of communications, observations make their 
‘eongge appearance even before they can have 
een communicated to the Society in monthly 
meeting assembled,—which is a very legitimate 
extension of the principle. Why should a comet 
—or in these days we may say a planet—remain 
unobserved, or depend on the correctness of 
newspaper type set up in all the hurry of a 
daily issue, until it has been presented in form 
to the President of the Society to which it 
belongs ? 

Of all scientific bodies the French Institute 
was the one which most wanted some speedy 
method of publishing its communications, Our 
London societies were to all appearance dilatory 
enough; though those who know the difficulty 
of editing a volume of Transactions depending 
on many different people will be aware that 
there was no blame due anywhere. But the 
French Academy was much slower in its pro- 
ceedings. A paper presented to the Institute 
was engulphed for six—or even twelve—years ; 
and in the mean time the members of the body 
had access to it while others had not. There 
was all the appearance of unfairness;—and the 
members of the Institute had all the power o« 
being unfair if they chose. The speedy publi- 
cation of good abstracts would render all unfair- 
ness impossible; since each man’s work could 
be judged of, sufficiently at least for judgment 
as to whether it had been improperly used, long 
cag to the full and formal publication. On 
ooking, however, over this volume of the 
Comptes Rendus, we cannot say that we are 
satisfied with the mode of abstracting. It seems 
to us that the communications of the members 
themselves are really abstracted — sometimes 
almost fully given—while those of the é¢rangers 
(which at the Institute means all who are not 
members, whether Frenchmen or not) are too 
often merely titled. The following is an in- 
stance of the consequences. In October, 1847, 
M. Cauchy presents to the Academy a sketch 
of a aaa for the solution of equations of 
several unknown quantities, describing in brief 
and masterly words an extension (we must call 
it, though there is more,) of the principle of 
Newton’s well known method for equations of 
one quantity—which will, we are sure, be of 
high interest to mathematicians. Shortly after- 
wards arrives a letter from M. Sarrus, directing 
the attention of the Academy to the assertion 
that the writer had presented almost identically 
the same thing four years before. M. Cauchy 
replies (as we have no doubt was the fact) that 
he had never read the memoir of M. Sarrus; 
but that he would do so, and should be perfectl 
willing to give the latter his full rights. All 
this is well so far as it goes; but how much 
better it would have been if the abstracts had 
been so punctually and universally made that 
either M. Sarrus could have appealed to a page 
of the Comptes Rendus as to his having done 
what he alleged himself to have done, or that 
the Academy could have appealed to the want 
of such a page as proof enough for common 
purposes that he had not done it. 

If it be said that there would not be room 
for so many abstracts, we think we can point 
out to the Academy a way of making some. Let 
them omit the report of those personal discus- 
sions which are of no interest beyond the walls 
of the Institute,—and the circulation of which 
does not raise its character. It is customary 
with them to publish debates, criminatory and 
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recriminatory, when they occur. We admire 
the French Institute—what it has done and 
what it is doing; and we have, in addition to 
all other motives for being very civil, that of 
the possibility which, according to the news- 
papers, exists that we may awake any morning 
—no one knows how soon—and find the French 
in possession of London. But in spite of all 
this, we will go so far as to say that we would 
rather have seen an abstract of M. Sarrus’s 
paper than the dispute of which the following 
1s an account. 

MM. Laugier and Mauvais, having compared 
the elements of one of De Vico’s comets with 
one recorded by Tycho Brahé, come to the con- 
“clusion that the two are the same; which they 
communicate to the Academy, with reasons. 
M. Leverrier reads to the Institute a critique 
on this conclusion; in which he gives warning 
against conclusions as to identity drawn from 
the simple inspection of a table of comets by 
those who merely take the trouble of opening the 
tables with an easily satisfied mind. This ill- 
considered phrase, read by M. Leverrier, was 
suppressed by him in the printing; but it got 
wind, nevertheless, and came to the ears of the 
parties attacked. These last were not disposed 
to take the suppression as a sufficient satisfac- 
tion; and this little matter was worth (as the 
French say) to the Institute a letter from M. 
Laugier and a reply of M. Leverrier—and a 
letter from M. Mauvais and a reply of M. Le- 
verrier. It peeps out that the observers begin 
with a feeling on their minds that the illustrious 
follower of Newton means to disparage observa- 
tion and observers. In the mean time, the 
séance is taken up with personalities, not gross 
but cutting: and both parties ery “Science !” 
“Tf you go on in this way,”’ say MM. Mauvais 
and Laugier, “‘ what’s to become of Science :”-— 
“Really,” answers M. Leverrier, ‘at the rate 


you propose we shall have no science at all.” — 
Science, no doubt, walks off in the mean time, 
saying, ‘Gentlemen, excuse me if I take the 
fresh air outside till you have found out the 
difference between taking my name in vain and 


taking up my cause in earnest.’’ For our parts, 
we should recommend the members of the 
Institute to remember that their sittings are 
European ; and if they cannot avoid such little 
explosions, to do as we do in England,—keep 
them out of the reports of their proceedings. 

With regard to the first of the two matters on 
which we have been critical, we cannot but say 
that we admire the apparent facilities which are 
given to parties who desire to make what are 
called réclamations. But we feel convinced that 
unless abstracts are given to all papers of any 
pretension, the time will come when no man 
except a member will like to communicate any- 
thing to the Institute. 
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THE FIRST BRIGHT DAY. 
Open hall and bower—The Sun is at the gate! 
We have been in gloom by Winter bound too long : 
O, he cometh proudly—O, he cometh late, 
Royal as a Prince, with banner and with song.— 
Fling the casement wide, and let the glory through ; 
Sorrow hath departed,—Joy is born anew ! 


I have learned too much to play a doleful string,— 
Stood too near the grave, with Life’s despair to 
toy ;— 

Turn to me again thy laughing cheek, O Spring ! 
Let me hear thy waters warbling wild with joy ; 
Hide with flowers the chains thou never canst undo; 

Life is in the meadows,—Heaven above is blue! 


What are ye who mourn because our Earth is round, 
And that Babes are born when Men are on the 


ier? 
Envy Beauty’s locks with hawthorn-garlands bound, 
And anoint your own, so scanty and so sere? 
T'll not laugh nor weep with thankless churls like you; 
Earth is full of gladness,—Hope is born — ‘ ‘ 





THE CUMING COLLECTION OF SHELLS. 

Tue study of the shells which are inhabited by the 
various forms of molluscous animals is not the least 
interesting and attractive branch of Natural History; 
and there are few objects in the animal kingdom 
which have been collected with greater diligence or 
preserved with more care. Such has been sometimes 
the solicitude to procure rare specimens, that hundreds 
of pounds have been spent on their purchase; and 
collectors have been known to destroy their dupli- 
cates for the sake of increasing the value of single 
examples. Although the spirit which has actuated 
the shell-collector has not always been a love of sci- 
ence, there can be little doubt that the zoologist of 
the present day is deeply indebted for his knowledge 
of the species of Mollusca to those who have col- 
lected them simply for the sake of their beautiful 
forms and colours. At first sight it might be sup- 
posed that a knowledge of the forms of the various 
species of shell-fish was of comparatively little im- 
portance; but when it is recollected how abundant 
they are in the ocean,—that various species of them 
inhabit different depths of water,—that they were 
not less abundant in previous periods,—and that 
they form the most characteristic animal remains of 
the various strata of the earth—it will be seen that an 
acquaintance with their forms is capable of impart- 
ant practical applications as well as of throwing 
light on the difficult problems of the science of 
geology. Itis in this point of view that a collection 
of shells is to be regarded not asa show for children, 
but as a means of instruction in a valuable branch of 
science. 

It is not perhaps generally known that one of the 
most splendid collections of shells in the world is at 
this moment in the possession of a private individual 
in London. The gentleman who has made and pos- 
sesses it, is Mr. Hugh Cuming: and it consists of up- 
wards of 19,000 species or well-marked varieties, from 
all parts of the world. Of many of the species and 
varieties there are several specimens;—making in all 
about:60,000 shells. Not only is every specimen of 
this vast collection entire, but in every other respect 
—such as form, colour, texture, and other characters 
—the shells are most perfect. We have the autho- 
rity of Prof. Owen for stating “ that no public col- 
lection in Europe possesses one-half the number of 
species of shells that are now in the Cumingian col- 
lection,”—and that probably “ one-third the number 
would be the correct statement as regards the national 
museums in Paris and Vienna.” 

This vast museum has been entirely collected by 
the energy and perseverance of its possessor. By | 
the possession of a large number of duplicates of | 





rare specimens, he has had the command by 
change to a greater or less extent, of a wo ing 


ll the 
logical cabinets at present~in existence; = 
Annals of 


Prof. Owen, in a letter published in *The 
Natural History’ on Mr. Cuming’s m 
justly observed—* he is better known, and his labour 
are more truly and generally appreciated in any cit 
or town in Europe having a public natural hj d 
museum and its zoological professor than in busy 
London.” The labours of Mr. Cuming, 
“ oJ 
have not been confined to exchanging speci 
European and American naturalists, Tt was neces 
sary that he should himself possess a Collection of 
specimens of the greatest rarity before he could place 
in his cabinets, by exchange, the rarities of other 
collectors. This he has done by devoting a life ¢ 
excessive activity to travelling in almost every part 
of the known world. “ Not restricting,” says Prof 
Owen, “his pursuit to the stores and shops of the 
curiosity-mongers of our sea-ports, or depending 
casual opportunities of obtaining rarities by pur. 
chase, he has devoted more than thirty of the bes 
years cf his life in arduous and hazardous personal 
exertions,—dredging, diving, wading, wandering — 
under the equator, and through the temperate zone: 
both north and south, in the Atlantic, in the Pacific 
in the Indian Ocean and the islands of its ri 
archipelago—in the labour of collecting from thei 
native seas, shores, lakes, rivers, and forests, the ma. 
rine, fluviatile, and terrestrial mollusks;—60,000 of 
whose shelly skeletons, external and internal, ar 
accumulated in orderly series in the cabinets with 
which the floors of his house now groan.” 

The result of these exertions has been not merely 
the accumulation of this large number of shells, but 
Mr. Cuming has been able to record of each both 
the country where it was found and the exact cir 
cumstances in which it has lived and been de 
veloped. He has noted the rocks, trees, or herby 
from which he has taken the land shells of his col 
lection,—and of his aquatic mollusca, the kind 
water whether marine or fresh, the nature of the 
sea-bottom, the rocks which they bored, and the 
animal or vegetable on which they fed. Thee 
particulars, with many others, give a rare value to 
Mr. Cuming’s museum, and one not possessed to 
the same extent by any other. Such information iso 
the utmost importance to the geologist and paleo 
tologist; enabling them, through the structural affini- 
ties of the fossil with these recent shells, to indicate 
those particulars of function and habit that alow 
can lead to a knowledge of the circumstances unde 
which particular rocks have been formed. The 
amount of credit which is to be attached to any 
theory in geology founded on fossil shells must b 
just in proportion to the facility which we possess of 
comparing them with recent ones. 

Nor is this collection less interesting to the phy- 
siologist: most of the specimens being not mer 
duplicates of a particular stage of growth or age oft 
species—but parts of a scries representing the condi- 
tion of the shell at various stages of its developement. 
Varieties also have been carefully collected—and 
the circumstances noted under which their difference 
from the typical forms of the species has bea 
acquired. In the study of the laws of morphology, 
as well as in the classification of the animal kingdom, 
such illustrative specimens are of the highest value 
and interest; and they may be made to tell upm 
some of the most difficult problems of Natunl 
History. nk 

In another point of view the specimens in tht 
museum possess great value. Almost ever since the 
return of Mr. Cuming from his first voyage with his 
conchological treasures, they have been the sour 
from whence naturalists have derived theit spe 
mens for the purposes of description,—and mat} 
thousands of species thus described are to be found 
here only. On any future occasion should these 
descriptions be doubted or their accuracy ren 
suspicious, the only means of correction will be 
found in the specimens themselves. Just what the 

of Li now in the ion of the 
Linnean Society of London—is to the description 
of Linnzus, will be the Cuming museum to 
descriptions of Broderip, Sowerby, Gray and othe 


eminent conchologists. . 
- this extrarion 
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has come to the determination of parting 
with it. Such a cabinet ought not, in fact, to be in 
the hands of a private individual. The getting it 
together would have been worthy the ambition of a 
nation,—and it ought to be made national property. 
It has been offered by Mr. Cuming to the British 
Museum at what we understand is an exceedingly 
low sum—very small compared with what it would 
fetch were it broken up for sale. We trust that 
such will not be its fate. Should it be allowed to be 
sold in parts, it would be an irreparable loss to 
science :—should it be sold to any other nation than 
our own it would be a national disgrace. The 
Trustees of the British Museum have already recom- 
mended the Government to purchase for the sum of 
6,000/.; and a memorial to the same effect, signed 
by the principal men of science in London has also 
peen presented to Her Majesty’s Ministers. 

We hope that no mistaken economy will prevent 
the Government from embracing the offer. If they 
decline they will repent when too late. The fact of 
the Swedish government having refused the offer of 
the executors of Linnzeus to purchase his museum 
will be fresh in the minds of most naturalists. They 
repented when too late; and though they sent a ship 
in pursuit of the lost treasure, it reached the shores 
of England--having been purchased by a private 
English gentleman. It is now looked upon as one 
of the scientific glories of our metropolis. Let us 
hope that the English naturalist may not have to 
cross the channel—or perhaps the sea—to verify the 
descriptions of his countrymen, as has been the case 
with the too economical Swedes. 

With regard to the amount for which this collection 
has been offered to the public, Prof. Owen remarks 
—*“ That ten times that sum would not bring together 
sch a series as Mr. Cuming has offered to the Bri- 
tih Museum I do firmly believe; from a know- 
ledge of the peculiar tact in discovering and col- 
lecting, the hardy endurance of the attendant fatigue 
under deadly climes and influences, and the un- 
daunted courage in encountering the adverse elements 
and braving the opposition of the savage inhabitants 
of seldom-visited isles, which have conduced and 
concurred to crown the labours of Mr. Cuming with 
a success of which his unrivalled collection is a fitting 
monument—and of which science, and let us hope 
its cultivators in his native country more particularly, 
will long continue to reap the benefits."—We join 
heartily with the Professor ; and trust that the next 
time we shall have occasion to allude to the subject 
it will be to announce that this splendid collection 
has become the property of the nation. 


Cuming 





DISINTERMENT OF JOHN HAMPDEN. 


Ix the Art-Union for January appears the first of 
a series of articles entitled ‘ Pilgrimages to English 
Shrines,’ by Mrs, S. C. Hall, with Notes aud Illus- 
trations by F. W. Fairholt;—the subject of the one in 
question being ‘The Burial-place of John Hampden.’ 
—Speaking of the interment, Mrs. Hall says, “On 
the 25th of January 1643 the body, without the soul, 
entered the church.” * * “In one of the reception 
toms is an interesting portrait believed to be of the 
mtriot. It hung unnoticed on the stairs until Lord 
Nugent undertook to exhume the remains of Hamp- 
with a view to ascertain whether he had died by 
theeffeet of the bursting of his own pistol, or from the 
thot of the carabine which, according to other histo- 
mans, shattered the shoulder of the hero on Chalgrove 
ld.” Then follows a sentence stating that “ the 
body, of which the grave was despoiled in a ruder 
mamer and for a longer period than was necessary, 
was found perfect, &c. The features discovered bore 
® strong a resemblance to this hitherto neglected 
Portrait that it was taken down and cleaned, and in 
‘comer the name was discovered.” And a note is 
added_rather too long for your insertion—rating 
Nugent for that in his * Life of Hampden’ he 
wk no notice of this cireumstance. 

ow, what are the facts?—In the Gentleman's 
Magazine for August 1828, appeared a paper headed 
Dxinterment of Hampden,’—stated to be compiled 
ther by or under the direction of Lord Nugent. It 
“cited much suspicion and more disgust. It was 
Teoltingly particular—the physiology nauseous; and 
were severely commented on by a corre- 

sandent i 





Nugent’s ‘ Life of John Hampden’ appeared; with- 
out any notice or certificate as to the truth of this 
alleged exhumation. It was reviewed by Mr. Southey 
in the Quarterly Review for July in the same year, 
in the spirit of a high Tory rather inclined to the 
Tudors. In this paper the writer refers to the question 
of the Disinterment ; and asks if the narrative were 
fictitious which stated that Lord Nugent had exhumed 
the body to ascertain the cause of the patriot’s death. 
To this Lord Nugent replied in a ‘ Letter touching 
an article in the last Quarterly Review, addressed 
to the late John Murray :—from which I extract 
the following.—* Nothing will serve Mr. Southey 
but he must quote me against myself; and say that 
‘I have made personal observation of the state of 
John Hampden’s wrist, and saw that it was shat- 
tered.” Not Iindeed. Mr. Southey quotes a very 
silly distasteful narrative of a supposed very ghastly 
transaction, which he says he derives from the pages 
of the Gentleman's Magazine, and supposed to have 
been written by myself or under my authority.—Not 
it indeed.” His Lordship adds a suspicion that the 
credulous Mr. Sylvanus Urban had been made a vic- 
tim of that “ unfair guerilla mode of attack popularly 
called a hoax. I certainly did see in 1828, while 
the pavement of the chancel of Hampden Church 
was under repair, a skeleton—which I have many 
reasons for believing was not John Hampden’s, but 
that of some gentleman or lady who probably died 
a quiet death in bed—certainly with no wound in 
the wrist.” Mr. Southey, however, was of opinion, 
“that search was made for the body of Hampden, 
—that several coftins were inspected but not opened, 
except one; but this was not John Hampden’s.” 
There was no operation, no amputation of any kind; 
—and certainly no features corresponding with the 
portrait on the staircase! Now, after Lord Nu- 
gent’s statement, is it just that this story, founded on 
a village tradition, should be again resuscitated as 
an historic fact, and his Lordship denied the benefit 
of his disclaimer ? I am, &c, S. H, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue Gazette of last night contains a Treasury 

Warrant authorizing the transmission by post, on 
and after the 21st inst. within the United Kingdom 
only, of printed books, magazines, reviews, and 
sewed pamphlets (whether British, colonial, or 
foreign),—-subject to the following rates and regula- 
tions.—On every packet consisting of a single printed 
book, &c., if not exceeding one pound in weight, the 
charge will be 6d.; exceeding one pound and not ex- 
ceeding two, Is.; and for every additional pound 
an additional sixpence,—every fraction of such addi- 
tional pound to be charged as a pound. Packets con- 
taining more than a single printed book, &c.—or in 
length, or breadth, or width, or depth exceeding the 
dimensions of two feet—are not to be transmissible 
under this warrant. The postage is to be prepaid,— 
not in money but by stamps; and the packets to be 
sent without covers, or in covers open at the ends 
or sides,—and to contain printed matter only. No 
writing or marks to be permitted on the cover other 
than the name and address of the person to whom 
the packet is sent. Packets posted without postage 
stamps to be chargeable with a postage of double the 
proper amount—and if posted with stamps of less 
value than the proper rate of postage, to be charged 
with double the amount of the difference. 
The British Museum Commission resumed its sit- 
tings for the Session on Tuesday last. The evidence 
is as yet extremely imperfect—and the Report has 
not even been commenced. Certain papers and sug- 
gestions transmitted through the Secretary have, it 
is said, been printed for the use of the Commission 
—and will form an appendix to the Blue Book when- 
ever it shall appear. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, whose death has just been announced, was long 
one of the most active Trustees of the Museum. 
Many of the appointments were made on his recom- 
mendation. 


pleasant in the idea of a masque held to celebrate 
the Elizabethan wit, poet, player, deer-stealer and 
manager in the stronghold of English exclusivism; the 
fortress entrenched round about with chevaux de frise 
by Brummel and his fraternity, and where more than 
one Britomart of Fashion queened it gloriously in her 
time! But as Mrs. Margaret Dods was wont to say, 
—‘“ what for no.” The remark which we madea few 
weeks ago with regard to Hamlet on the Boulevard 
applies to this and to all other Shakspeare tributes and 
celebrations, far and near, None can be superfluous— 
none wanting in grace and significance: and all taking 
part do themselves as well as their object honour. 
When the dancers have danced, why should not the 
singers sing for Shakspeare? There is not a school 
of music which he has not enriched by his verse or 
by the inspirations derived from his dramas. We 
have our own glees, dramatic choruses, and delicious 
songs by Arne and Bishop—in which all English 
singers would bear a part. In Germany we have 
overtures by Spohr and Mendelssohn, and delicious 
settings by Schubert (the range of these embracing 
the whole country betwixt Elbe and Danube). From 
Italy how many settings have we of ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’! the other day a ‘ Macbeth’—not to speak of 
the exquisite ‘ Willow Song’ from Rossini’s ‘ Otello.” 
Then, M. Berlioz (who might represent France on 
the occasion) has also ingeniously and thoughtfully, 
after his manner, illustrated the tragedy of Verona. 
In short, we cannot fancy a more interesting concert 
or series of concerts than might be given for this pur- 
pose provided the artists co-operated cordially. 

The Institution of Mechanical Engineers esta- 
blished at Birmingham appears to have taken root— 
and bids fair to be ranked amongst the influential 
scientific bodies of the kingdom. The first annual 
general meeting was held in that town on the 26th 
ult.-when the general report showed a very pros- 
perous condition of progress and the financial one a 
balance in hand after payment of all claims. 

The Annual Report of the Manchester Atheneum 
exhibits that institution in a much less flourishing 
condition than it is our desire—but while it continues 
to be conducted in the spirit which we have so fre- 
quently had to lament, scarcely our hope—to see it 
in. In spite of its yearly performance at the Free 
Trade Hall and of the services of the amateurs who 
have appeared for its benefit—if not to some extent in 
consequence thereof—its usefulness appears to be 
diminishing and its sphere of influence contracting. 
We have frequently warned its friends and well- 
wishers of the danger of fostering the delusion that 
such institutions can flourish on annual demon- 
strations :—and the whole history of the Manchester 
Atheneum attests the correctness of our predication. 
The true principles of life and prosperity for such 
institutions must be developed from within. It is in 
vain to look for other elements of permanence and 
security. Success in all such establishments is com- 
patible only with calm, careful routine : whatever is 
foreign tends only to interfere with and embarrass the 
discharge of their daily functions—and will have a fatal 
effect in the end. Such things disturb the sense of 
self-reliance and divert the attention from the proper 
objects of such institutions. The capacity to make 
violent efforts is no proof of real vitality—and the 
flourishes of these yearly meetings have never for a 
moment deceived us into thinking the Athenzum in 
other than a precarious position. We are not sorry 
to see that our view of the uselessness of fostering 
the spirit of spasmodic action is at length embraced 
by a large body of the members of the institution 
and by the more intelligent portion of the local press. 
As the Manchester Athenzum has set the fashion of 
these showy demonstrations, and many institutions 
of the same kind have not been indisposed to follow 
its example, it may not be entirely useless for us to 
renew the warning—which in the case alluded to has 
already proved prophetic—that any reliance placed 
upon these educational theatricals for permanent 
success can end only in defeat and disappointment. 
A fortune seems for once to have fallen into right 





Mr. Edward Doubleday has been elected one of 
the Secretaries of the Entomological Society, in the 
room of Mr. Westwood. | 
The players having played their best for Shak- | 
speare,—the dancers are going to dance in his honour; | 
the character (or fancy) ball at Willis’s Rooms being | 





in the following number. In 1832 Lord 








fixed for the 22nd of May. There is something | 


hands. The French journals, which announce many 
strange things in the world of letters—such, for in- 
stance, as the cession by M. Alexandre Dumas of 
his interest in the Thédtre Historique in the very 
moment of its success,—also record a transfer of 
property, graceful and more explicable. Madame 
Aimé Martin—formerly Madame Bernardin de St,- 
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Pierre—has left her fortune to M. de Lamartine, in 
token of esteem and admiration. 

The administration of the Museum of Natural 
History in Paris has confided to M. Jules Marcou a 
scientific mission to North America, with the view 
of exploring in a geological and mineralogical sense 
the provinces of the United States, the Rocky 
Mountains, Oregon and California. M. Marcou 
will be absent, it is intended, three years. 

The Academy of Sciences has replaced M. Alexan- 
andre Brongniart in its section of Mineralogy and 
Geology by the election of M. Constant Prévost. 

We have been amused at the philosophy assigned 
to the name of the Eternal City by a correspondent of 
the Daily News. “No one,” he says, “is in a hurry 
here, and we take no account of time. The very 
genius of the place is a spirit of enduring permanency ; 
and hence the difficulty of removing old abuses 
and reconciling the inveterate habit to the salutary 
change. As an instance of how much the god Ter- 
minus rules in Rome, and how little liable an estab- 
lished thing is to alteration, I can mention that not 
only the house and the baker’s shop, but even the 
identical marble counter and the scales, are to be seen 
in fill operation this week, just in the same state 
as they were when, over 300 years ago,*Raphael’s 
Fornarina sold penny rolls across that counter,—and 
a succession of bakers and baker maidens has never 
ceased to officiate therein. The almost invisible in- 
scription over the plinth of the door was carved by 
Raphael’s own hand, “TRAHIT SVA QVEMOVE 
votvetas. The family of Prince Massimo (our 
famous postmaster) have lived on the same spot 
where the Palazzo Massimo stands, in the Via dei 
Massimi, for the last 900 years! When I was a stu- 
dent at the University here a quarter of a century ago 
(I am ashamed to own as much), I used to frequent 
with the other collegians a large establishment for 
dining in Via Condotti. There were ten waiters 
attending the various rooms twenty-five years ago,— 
and on looking into the concern the other day I 
recognized eight of the ten still extant! The two 
others waited there no longer, because—they were 
dead.” 

The Augsburgh Gazette announces the death at 
Munich, on the 29th ult., of the celebrated professor 
and publicist Goerres at the age of 73. He made 
himself famous from 1813 to 1815 by his editorship 
of the Rhenish Mercury—the passionate language of 
that paper’s hostility to France having earned for 
him the title of the fifth ally. ’ 

The political convulsion which promises restora- 
tion in Sicily has been matched with a physical one 
whose character is ruin. Intelligence comes from 
Syracuse, by way of Malta, that the city of Augusta 
has perished by an earthquake. Startled by the 
first shock, the inhabitants fled from their homes— 
but were too slow for the destroyer. A few minutes 
and of all the city twenty-seven houses only 
remained erect. Where formerly stood the mole 
there is no bottom now at 50 fathoms. The earth- 
quake had been felt at Malta; and has done mis- 
chief also at Noto, Syracuse and Catania. The 
share of Messina in the horror of the day was con- 
fined to the panic which it occasioned. 

The Washington Union, of Jan. 5, contains a long 
report from a board of professional engineers and 
others, appointed by the Secretary of the American 
Treasury to test an important improvement in the 
construction of naval steam-engines, the invention 
of Capt. Ericsson—which is to create, it is said, 
“a new era in steam navigation.” We give the 
particulars as they have been abstracted by a 
contemporary. There appears to be an appa- 
ratus called an evaporator, and another a con- 
denser, conveniently arranged amidst the machinery 
so as to occupy very little space. By this the 
steam, after performing its work, is converted into 
water, and forced back into the boiler—again and 
again taking the same routine. As some of the 
steam will always be lost by loose joints, the evapo- 
rator supplies the deficiency from the element in 
which the vessel floats; and from this increased supply 
of steam the condenser affords any desired amount of 
fresh water. The whole is said to be complete and 
perfect, and the following results obtained:—1. A 
steamer may go to sea and complete her voyage 
without ever having one particle of salt water in her 
boiler, if she will begin it with fresh water. 2. She 





need not carry any tanks of fresh water, but can 
make it from the sea at will; thus saving the space 
for fuel. 3. Besides the supply for the boiler and 
culinary purposes, enough fresh water can be made 
to allow each sailor a bath every day—the supply 
may be so ample. 4. The fire need never be ex- 
tinguished to relieve the boiler of salt or mud, as 
neither salt nor mud will ever get in; thus saving 
fuel. 5. The boiler will require little or no watch- 
ing; being once arranged, the machinery will do the 
rest, and keep up the exact supply of pure water. 
6. A boiler at sea, especially in the Gulf of Mexico, 
will last two or three times as long as at present, as 
no impurities will be admitted there any more than 
on the lakes. 7. Nearly one-fifth of the fuel will be 
saved, as the heat will act on the plates and flues, 
free of incrustations from salt or mud, and the water 
from the condenser, while very hot, will be pumped 
into the boiler. 8. A low-pressure engine will an- 
swer on the Mississippi and Missouri, as well as on 
streams of clear water, as the muddy water will be eva- 
porated, the vapour re-condensed, and forced into the 
boilers as clear as crystal. 9. The awful bursting of 
boilers so often occurring on the western waters, may 
be arrested in foto; as the saving of fuel, and the 
equal adaptation of the low-pressure engine will in- 
duce its substitution in lieu of the powder magazines, 
as the engines now in use may be called. 10. The 
oil used around the piston of the cylinder, and the 
tust on the boiler, may impart a little of their taste 
at first to the steam and water; but a very simple 
filter will make it as pure as when distilled in the 
chemist’s laboratory. 

“ There is one private library,” says an American 
paper, “in this country exclusively American, which 
we would give a splendid Illinois farm to possess. 
It consists of upwards of seventy large quarto volumes 
—and all by the same author. That author came 
into public life before he was of lawful age—and has 
been in public life with few intermissions ever since. 
He has travelled in many countries and speaks many 
languages. He has held high stations abroad and 
the highest at home. He has formed acquaintance 
with the most illustrious scholars and statesmen of 
Europe for the last half century—and with all the 
affairs and men in his own country is most familiar. 
From the moment of his first entrance into public 
life until the present time he has kept a written 
record of the events of each day of his ‘life and 
times,_now extending, as we have said, to more 
than seventy huge quarto volumes.” The keeper of 
these curious records is no other than John Quincy 
Adams. “ What a rich inheritance,” says the Ame- 
rican journalist, “will that book be for the future 
historian, politician, antiquary! What a mass of 
manuscript for a single hand—and what variety of 
matter! Political and philosophical diplomacy— 
historical and biographical—literature and diplomacy 
—travelling diaries and cabinet colloquies—lectures 
upon rhetoric and treatises upon weightsand measures, 
ballads, lyries and antimasonry! How many poor 
fellows dead and living would find themselves meta- 
phorically flayed could they but run over some of 
the pages of the seventy volumes !” 

We find in the columns of our advertising contem- 
poraries that we are still made to testify to Mrs. 
Crowe's doctrine of spirits—dragged in, whether we 
will or no, as authority for the philosophy of her 
book. The assumption on the part of a publisher to 
write our reviews for us is an interference with our 
property which might have deserved stronger terms 
of reprobation than any we have yet used; and his 
persistence in the offence after its exposure is an 
instance of effrontery for which even the offence itself 
had not prepared us. Mr. Newby has thus deprived 
himself of that qualification of the immorality which 
we were indulgent enough to suggest last week—viz., 
the possibility that he had not seen the matter in its 
serious light.—It is a pleasure, on the other hand, to 
state that we receive letters from publishers of a 
different class, annoyed for the discredit brought on 
their profession by practices like this, thanking us 
for their exposure and urging us to continue our efforts 
for the purification of the trade.— 

“The publisher and the public,” writes one, ‘* have rea- 
son to be no little grateful to you for exposing the abuses 
that have been gradually insinuated into the making 
and selling of books. Your readers have learnt, to their 
surprise, that a system of equivocation and want of inte- 
grity has been detected throughout the entire componency 





ofa book. We trust, however, that through your 
interposition such instances will not escape condemnatiop, 
Unless freely exposed all confidence in book advert 
will be at an end; and the public will hesitate about 
possession of a book with as much suspicion of its oa 
ness as in the application of a quack medicament,” 
On the same subject we most willingly give insertion 
to the following letter from Mrs, Crowe—which hag 
reached us at the last moment.— 

Feb, 

All literary people will be aware that your onus 
in last Saturday’s Atheneum on the subject of misquoted 
reviews refer to publishers and not to authors,—who 
not the advertisers of their own books ; but you are 4 
bably not aware how little people who have no engin 
with literature understand these matters,—or that byte 
form of your strictures you have rendered me liable to the 
imputation intended for the publishers; insomuch that] 
have received notice from some non-literary friends that 
you are “‘ attacking me for misrepresentation, &¢.” Your 
animadversions on the practice are just enough ; but as you 
have first taken up the subject in connexion with my name, 
I shall be obliged by your making it clear to the smallest 
eapacity that it is publishers and not authors who are the 
delinquents on these occasions.—I am, &c. 

é s : CATHERINE Crows, 
We think it must be pretty generally understood 
that the advertising of books is, except in cases of 
rare exception, the publisher's affair; and if ye 
had fancied otherwise we would have made q 
point of separating Mrs. Crowe's name from oy 
strictures. It must be most annoying to her that g 


trick of the kind should be played in reference to 
her book; and she is almost as much wronged by 
Mr. Newby in the matter as ourselves. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the W. ‘ti 
Artists is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till. Five Admire 
Catalogue, 1s. W1LLIAM BARNARD, Keeper.’ 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—NOTICE.—The celebrated 
icture of the INTERIOR of ST. MARK’S, at VENICE, is exhi- 
iting alone for a short time. It is seen under two aspects, Day 

—_ I ight. and Goring Soe Settee ie she Grane Machine Organ 
will perform the * Kyrie,’ from Mozart's Mass No. 12—Open 
Ten till Half-past Four. . “ ™ 








SOCIETIES 


Royat Institution. — Feb. 4.—The Duke of 
Northumberland, President, in the chair.—‘ On the 
Fossil Footmarks of a Reptile in the Coal Formation 
of the Alleghany Mountains,’ by C. Lyell, F.RS— 
Mr. Lyell began by observing that, notwithstanding 
the numerous remains of land plants in the carbon- 
iferous strata and the evidence they afford of the 
existence of large tracts of dry land (the exact po 
sition of which is often indicated by seams of coal 
and buried forests),no monuments of any air-breathing 
creatures had been detected in rocks of such high 
antiquity until Dr. King, in 1844, published his 
account of the foot-prints of a reptile occurring in 
sandstone in Pennsylvania (see Silliman’s Journal, 
vol. 48, page 343. These fossil tracks were found in 
astone quarry five miles 8.E.of Greensburg and about 
twenty miles E. of Pittsburg, appearing on the under 
surfaces of slabs of argillaceous sandstone extracted 
for paving. They project in relief, being casts of im- 
pressions formed in a subjacent layer of fine unctuous 
clay, and they are accompanied by numerous casté 
of cracks of various sizes, evidently produced by the 
drying and shrinking of the clayey mud. These 
cracks occasionally traverse the foot-prints, showing 
that the shrinkage took place after the animal had 
walked over the soft mud, and before it had begun 
todry and crack. Mr. Lyell exhibited a slab which 
he had brought from the quarries, having Visited 
them with Dr. King; and then proceeded to point 
out the differences between these foot-prints am 
those of the European Cheirotherium found in 
Saxony and in Warwickshire and Cheshire, alwaysia 
the upper part of the New Red Sandstone or Trias 
In the European hand-shaped foot-marks, from the 
form of which the animal was called by Kaup, Che- 
rotherium, both the hind and fore feet have 
five toes, and the size of the hind foot is about five 
times as large as the fore foot. In the Amencal 
fossil the posterior foot-print is not twice as large # 
the anterior, and the number of toes 18 unequal, 
being five in the hinder and four in the —_— 
foot; as in the European Cheirotherium the fi 
toe stands out nearly at a right angle wih 
foot and somewhat resembles the human thum 
On the external side of all the Pennsylvanian t 
both the larger and smaller, there is a protuberane 
like the rudiment of another toe. The average 
length of the hind foot is 5} inches and of the 
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yery closely, there being an interval 

about one inch only between them. Between 

+. the distance is 6 to 8 inches, and 

each Pe he two parallel lines of tracks there is 
pert same distance. In the case of the English 
nd German Cheirotherium the hind and fore 
: occur also in pairs, but they form only one row, 
i equence of the animal having put its feet 
: the ground nearly under the middle of its 
a and the thumb-like toes are seen to turn to 
ihe t and to the left in the alternate pairs ; while 
in the American tracks, which form two purallel 
all the thumb-like toes in one set turn to the | 
mnt Gnd in the other set to the left. Mr. Lyell 
infers, therefore, that the American Cheirotherium 
belongs to a new genus of reptilian quadrupeds 
yholly distinct from that which characterizes the 
triassic strata of Europe; and such a generic diversity, 
he observes, might have been expected in reptilian 
jusils of such different ages. The geological position | 
of the sandstone of Greensburg is perfectly clear, 
being situated in the midst of the Appalachian coal- 


Lyell quite intelligible; for the circumstances which 
combine to cause foot-prints of sand-pipers in the 
recent mud of the Bay of Fundy, repeated through- 
out many superimposed layers, have no tendency to 
preserve any bones of the same birds,—and none 
have yet been ever observed in cutting trenches 
through the red mud, where it has been laid dry 
by artificial embankments and drained. In all 
the cases of foot-prints, both fossil and recent, and 
whether made by quadrupeds or bipeds, the lecturer | 
insisted on the necessity of assuming that the crea- 
tures were air-breathers, for their weight would not 
have been sufficient under water to have made im- 
pressions so deep and distinct. The same con- 
clusion is borne out by the evidence derived from 
the casts of cracks produced in the same strata, | 
by shrinkage, and so generally accompanying the | 
impressions of feet ; and it was remarked that similar | 
effects of desiccation are observable in the recent | 
red mud of Nova Scotia, where thousands of acres | 
are dried by the sun in summer, between the spring | 
and neap tides. The ripple mark also so common 





| in strata of every age, and among others in the coal | 
feld, having the main bed of coal, called the Pitts- | 


measures, and New Red Sandstone of Germany, | 


tention and use of hagioscopes or low-side windows 
in the medieval churches; his opinion being that prior 
to the introduction of sanctus-bell cots, and commonly 
when these where not erected, then at the low side 
window—the only real opening in the church except 
the doors—the sacristan stood, and on the elevation 
of the Host rang the sanctus bell, as directed in the 
ancient constitutions. 

Among the objects exhibited were several antique 
chessmen formed of bone—found at Woodperry, 
Oxon—considered to be of the period of the thirteenth 
century, and brought by the Rev. J. Wilson.—Mr. 
L. Sotheby sent for inspection the gorget, or stan- 
dard of mail, said to have been worn by Ralph 
Neville, Earl of Westmoreland, who died early in 
the fifteenth century ; a rare Etruscan vase ; various 
Roman bronze vessels; and the drum of Colonel 
Colepepper’s regiment—so distinguished by the de- 
fence of Colchester during the Civil Wars.—Sir W. 
C. Trevelyan contributed a large collection of draw- 
ings of druidical remains, fonts, crosses, &c., from 
Brittany. 

The Secretary having announced that Members 
would in future have the privilege of introducing a 


seam, a hundred feet above it worked in the | England, and America, exemplifies the accurate pre- | friend to the monthly meetings—the chairman ad- 
neighbourhood, and several other seams of coal at | servation of superficial markings of strata, often less | journed the meeting to March 3. 


lower levels. 


The impressions of Lepidodendron, | 


prominent than those caused by the tread of reptiles | 


Sigillaria, Stigmaria, and other carboniferous plants, | or large birds. As the discovery of three species of 


we found both above and below the level of the | 


Cheirotheria was soon followed by the recognition 


reptilian footsteps. Mr. Lyell then adverted to some | of as many species of Labyrinthodon,so the announce- 
spurious fossil foot-prints of dogs, hoofed quadru- | ment by Dr. King, in 1844, of reptilian foot-prints 
peds, birds, and other creatures seen on the surface | in the coal strata of Pennsylvania has been followed | 


of ledges of a soft quartzose sandstone in the neigh- | ‘ 
hwurhood of Greensburg, which had been confounded | the ancient coal measures of Saarbruck, near Treeves, | “*** 
yith the fossil ones. He pointed out the proofs that 
these had been carved by the ancient inhabitants of | 
America, whose graves are seen in the vicinity; and | 


by the news lately received from Germany, that in 


the antiquity of which is vouched for by Von Dechen, | 
Prof. Goldfuss has found the skeleton of a true | 
saurian, Dr, Falconer, after a cursory examination | 


that the Indian hunters had sculptured similar bird- | of the original specimen, has stated his opinion in 
tacks, together with human foot-prints, in solid lime- | favour e7 its reptilian character, and although the 
sone of the State of Missouri,—the true origin of | evidence has not yet been rigorously tested by the 


rhich was first explained by Mr. D. D. Owen of | 
Indiana.* To illustrate the mode of interpreting | Mr. Lyell believes that the opinion of Prof. Gold- | 
fowl foot-prints in geology, Mr. Lyell gave a sketch | 
of the discovery of three distinct species of Cheiro- | 
terium in Europe,— and explained how after it | 


had been conjectured by Link that they might belong | 
wo gigantic Batrachians, Mr. Owen found, by exa- | 


mining the teeth and bones of reptiles of triassic age, | 


that three different species of air-breathing reptiles | 
of the Batrachian order, referable to a new genus, 
labyrinthodon, had existed, both in Germany and 
England, at that period; their fossil bones indi- 
cating that they were air-breathers, and there being 
ws great a disparity in size between the bones of | 
their anterior and posterior extremities as between 
theforeand hind foot-prints of the several Cheiro- 
theria. To account for the sharpness of the casts of 
Cheirotherium on the under surfaces of slabs of sand- 
tone, Mr. Lyell adverted to the manner in which 
he had seen, on the sea-beach, near Savannah in 
Georgia, a cloud of fine sand drifted by the wind 
filing up the foot-prints of racoons and opossums, 
thich, a few hours before, had passed along the 
tore after the retreat of the tide. Allusion was 
i» made to the recent foot-prints of birds called 
sndpipers (Tringa minuta), which Mr. Lyell saw 
ming, in 1842, over the red mud thrown down 
tery tide along the borders of estuaries connected 
wth the Bay of Fundy, in Nova Scotia. These 
tmsist both of impressions on the upper surfaces 
and of casts in relief on the under sides of successive 
yers of red mud (see Lyell’s ‘Travels in North 
America,’ vol. ii. p- 166),—-of which he has presented 
‘specimen to the British Museum. The ancient 
prints of more than thirty species of birds found 
fail in the New Red Sandstone or Trias of the 
wiley of the Connecticut river, in Massachusetts, 
Were next stated to be analogous to these modern 
tin-tracks; and the size of the largest, although 
ther indicate a biped more huge than the ostrich, is 
. in magnitude by the gigantic Deinornis of 
New Zealand,—of which nearly the entire skeleton 
ts just been found fossil by Mr. Walter Mantell. The 
tence hitherto of the bones of birds in the ancient 
strata of the triassic period appears to Mr. 





* For some account of Mr. Lyell’s observations on the 
Spavanian Cheirotherium see Quarterly Geological Jour- 


two as 417, and Silliman’s American Journal, 





most eminent comparative osteologists of Europe, 


fuss and Dr. Falconer will be confirmed. Such facts | 
should serve to put us on our guard against premature | 
generalizations founded on mere negative evidence, 

and caution us not to assume the present limits of 

our knowledge of the time of the first appearance of | 
any class of beings in a fossil state to be identical 
with the date of the first creation of such beings. 





ArcH ®0LoGIcAL InstituTe.—Feb. 4.The Dean 
of Westminster in the chair.—Mr. Tucker read a 
paper on the Roman remains lately discovered in 
Lower Thames Street, consisting of the hypocaust of 
a sudatorium in very good preservation, and a por- | 
tion of an atrium paved with small red tesserae. Mr. | 
Tucker considered that these remains were those of | 
a small bath (laconicum) attached to a dwelling- 
house. A cylindrical shaft, of apparently medieval | 
construction, resting on the tesselated pavement, had | 
been supposed to form part of the building, but 
without reason. The Roman edifice had been built | 
on piles, many of which were uncovered during the 
excavations; and it seemed highly probable, from | 
this circumstance and from the character of the soil, 
that it stood immediately on the banks of the Thames, | 
the waters of which had in the course of ages receded. | 
The spot presented interesting evidence of successive 
occupation since Roman times, and of the great 
height to which the débris of many centuries had raised | 
the level of the city. Mr. Tucker's paper was illus- | 
trated by a plan of the remains contributed by Mr. | 
Bunning, the Clerk of the Works ;—to whom it is 
mainly owing that these ruins have been saved from 
the destruction which has usually followed similar 
discoveries in London. 

Mr. W. Brooks exhibited a plan and gave some 
account of the excavations now in progress at Veru- | 
lamium ; towards the expense of which the Institute 
has made a donation of 5/. 

A letter was read from Mr. Ferry the architect 
respecting the screen at Christchurch, Hants; from 
which it appeared that, notwithstanding Lord Malmes- 
bury’s refusal to entertain the representations of the 
Institute against the destruction of that curious relic, 
the committee for the repairs of the church were 
fully disposed to let it remain, and an estimate had 
been ordered of the expense of repairing it. 

Mr. J. J. Cole made a communication on the in- 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


oN. Geographical Society, half-past 8, 
Tugs. Linnean Society, 8, P.M. 
Horticultural Society, 2. 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 8. 
« Microscopical Society, 7.—Anniversary. 
Society of Arts, 8. 
UR. Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
Royal Society, half-past 8. 
Geological Society, 1.—Anniversary. 
Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Mr. Melville ‘On the 
oophytes of our Coast, their Structure and Functions.’ 


Sat. Asiatic Society, 2. 





PINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Tue opinions which we recorded last year [No. 


| 1047] when noticing the copies made by the stu- 


dents from the old masters, respecting the manage- 
ment of this institution, the present occasion but 
confirms. The Institution has not fulfilled its voca- 
tion. The management originally proposed to do 
one thing and has done a different. That it mistakes 
the means for the end is again proved by this collec- 
tion of 460 pictures. If the character of our native 


| Art were favourably represented by a collection like 


this, then might we blush indeed for our national 
competency, and agree with the German critic who 
considered temperature essential to success. The 
experience of former years has proved to artists that 
loftiness of aim and a fair measure of success in its 
realization, constitute no claim on the government 
of this Institution. The influence of the treatment 
to which those who have ventured on the more im- 
portant walks have been exposed here has virtually 
banished them from these walls. The preference 
given to the lower and more mechanical branches is 
well answered by the mediocrity of the present exhi- 
bition. Imitation is here the reigning principle ;— 
imitation sheer and direct, of all kinds, from the 
adoption of an attitude to the manipulation of a 
square inch of paint. Landseer has his copyists in 
more than one pretending work—the successes of Lee 
and of Creswick have provoked multitudinous land- 
scapes after their fashion—Frith, Goodall, Turner 
himself, Stanfield, and others, are here in their sha- 
dows. The walls are taken possession of by a train 
of artists who never tried to look into nature but 
through such media. Let us pass on, however, to 
the examples, bad and good, that await our comment, 

The first artist demanding our notice is one long 
estranged from these walls—Sir George Hayter. 
He is the author of one of the few historic subjects 
in the collection—Joseph interpreting the Dreams of 
the Butler and the Baker (No. 242). The theme is 
one that has employed the highest talents;—and in 
seeking to avoid at once plagiarism and common- 
place, Sir George has not fallen into the eccentric. 
He has had a steady view of his story; and told it 
with a dramatic force and precision that make each 
emotion discernible at a glance. Joseph, with mo- 
dest yet possessed air, interprets the fates of the two 
prisoners, The astonished and troubled look and 
gesture of him on whom it is announced that death 
is about to be done contrasts with the glistening and 
grateful eye of him who returns thanks for the pro- 
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spect of his own speedy deliverance. While there is 
an air of classic severity such as a careful reading of 
antique rilievi would inspire, there is an absence of 
that frigidity seen in French versions of similar 


to be regretted that equal power is not shown in the 
representation of the human form in its constituents 
of line, surface and colour, with all their subtleties. 
Mr. J. E. Lauder, the author of Lorenzo and Jessica 


themes. The use of such authority as Egyptian | (43), won honours and emolument for himself in 
antiquity or the more lately revealed Assyrian sculp- Westminster Hall last year,—and for subjects of an 
tures supply is employed with good pictorial result. | important character. He is here illustrating an oft- 
In parts diffuse, the effect of the whole is solemn | told tale—and not with the same success. The 
and impressive. More architectural solidity would | sentiment of the scene and the expression proper to 
at once have given more breadth and better coin- | Lorenzo directing the attention of his new bride to 
cided with received notions. In colourthe picture is the music of the spheres—where 

least agreeable—confessing at the same time to adepth | Not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 

of hue incomparable with more western climes and | But in his motion like an angel sings,— 

to an arid and suffused look where sun and sand | are notcommunicated. Materiality marks alike the 
reduce to monotone the sensibilities of tint. Amid | conception and its expression. ‘The romance, the 
such a mass of literality and common place as sur- , tenderness of the situation, and the spirituality of the 
rounds it, this picture docs honour to the painter. | text are sought in vain. 
We pass over the same artist’s well-known picture | The Morning Walk (48) and Zuleika (23)—both 
Fhe moving the Address to the Crown on opening the evidently studied from the same type by H. O'Neil 
first reformed Parliament, in the old House of Com- | __are excellent transcripts of a head not remarkable 
mons, on the 5th of February 1833 (416.)— La! for its symmetry, but exhibiting the high quality of 
Filatrice di Serarezza, Toscana (191), by the same | expression. The first is most to our taste, beeause 
hand, is an agreeable transcript of Italian country life. | most simple and unpretending. 

Mr. Danby exhibits two little pictures here this A Scene on the Estate of A. J. Munro, Esq., of 
season. One of these, 4 Landscape, Twilight, with | Novar (59), by the late W. Simson, will be regarded 
the rising Moon — Death and the Old Man (12) | with no common interest as the last work of a man 
shows the artist’s power of selection, taste and observ- | of talent who, confining himself to no particular 
ation; but shows him at the same time seeking for | class, executed whatever he did with spirit and vigour. 
effects which, however true, aresosingularand somuch | A manly style distinguishes it—and a feeling for 
beyond the average livery of nature as to find but harmony of colour, with a sense of light and shade ; 
few appreciators.—Successful as the sky may be | despite of much that is conventional and abstract, 
considered, too, in 4 Calm after a heavy Gale at Bury | and copied from the Rubens school of landscape 
Head (1), there are in the forms and hue of the | treatments. 


water peculiarities provoking suspicion as to their 
truth. That the artist has seen such we do not 
mean to doubt; but the policy of copying them is at 
least questionable. 

Mr. Uwins exhibits but one picture — entitled 
Suspicion (20). It is one of those Italian costumi 
subjects for which his long sojourn in the South has 
so peculiarly fitted him. The lady on the terrace, 
listening to the softening strains of the itinerant min- 
strel, is designed with much sweetness. ‘The power 
of his art has affected her to so entire an absorp- 
tion that she sees not the suspicion entertained by 
her duefia, the monaca di casa, that the performer 
may be a lover in disguise. The story was a good one 
for the canvas—and worthy of a more extended scale. 
Mr. Uwins has given the gay look of the climate; 
and the look-out on the Campagna, with the spark- 
ling fountain, awakens pleasant memories to those 
who have lingered amid such scenes. 

The two architectural subjects in the North Room 
by E. A. Goodall, Interior of the Abbey of St. George 
de Bockerville, Normandy (35), and Pilgrims waiting 
to be received into the Domus Hospitium, at Canterbury; 
date, 15th Century (154), though they have much 
that is careful in their drawing and modelling, are 
yet wanting in a quality essential where the interest 
of the theme is of so limited a nature. The refine- 
ment of surface observable in the sites themselves 
has scarcely been caught. Their loaded and painted 
look will be improved on when time shall have given 
the young painter experience. With such a sense of 
truth as he manifests, improved knowledge of the 
resources of his material will put him in the foremost 
ranks. His Savannah on Fire, of last year, was an 
evidence of superior powers and for a more elevated 
purpose, 

A picture of Fruit (38), by Mr. Lance, painted for 
Mr. Vernon, and one of the extensive collection now 
belonging to the nation, confirms the artist's superi- 
ority; and, in spite of our wish that such talents as 
he possesses should choose loftier themes, is a marvel- 
lous instance of sheer imitation. The grapes, with 
their bloom so delicately tinted in all the subtleties 
of cool grey lights and warm reflection,—the rugged 
melon done to the life—the rich and luscious piue- 
apple, with all its complexity of form and surface— 
the very mat on which they lie—all are wonderfully 
discriminated. The painter has outdone himself. 
Red Cap (210) is a repetition of a similar subject of 
last year—and is also national property. To our 
taste, it is not so good in quality as the former. 
Industrious Amusement, Sixty Years Ago (224) is 
another exemplification of just such results as have 
constituted the peculiarities of the Dutch school. While 
the painter has succeeded @ merveille,in all that con- 
cerns the particulars of occupation and costume, it is 


That any one standing in presence of 4 Saw Mill 
| at Sardam (129) would suppose himself in front of a 
picture by Mr. Stanfield we doubt, judging from our 
own feelings when we first saw it. The hue, effect, 
| and texture have little in correspondence with that 
| eminent artist’s usual operations, That readiness and 
clearness of enunciation, bespeaking such a know- 
ledge of the several parts of a scene, which distin- 
guish his works, are as conspicuous here as ever ; it 
is in the general complexion that the difference is 
perceptible. Who, too, would at once recognize 
Mr. F. R. Lee in 4 Highland Lake (69)—some little 
points of landscape excepted? Treated with all 
the vigour of the artist’s hand, it would have borne 
the addition of such light and shade as would have 
added sentiment to the scene. Here we have naked 
desolation without the grandeur of which it was sus- 
ceptible.—A Shady River—Summer (313) better ex- 
presses M. Lee’s peculiar forte. Though his aim be 
not a high one, he has the art of transporting the 
mind at once into the situation which he depicts. 
Fond himself of sylvan scenes and sports, he excites 
our sympathies with them; and wins from us, as in 
this instance, our assent to the proposition that he has 
painted the very place into which to retire for escape 
from the burning rays of the meridian sun. The 
peculiar colour of his green, the umbrageous cha- 
racter of his locale, and the translucent quality of 
his water are a combination of circumstances that 
excite such grateful emotions. Though sketchy, it 
may be that this picture has never been surpassed 
by him in its peculiar way. 

Of Mr. Watts’s two pictures—Paolo and Francesca 
(82) hasa Dantesque spirit—and is more in unison 
with its subject than is the other of Orlando pursuing 
the Fata Morgana (95) with the spirit of Boiardo. 
A solemn and almost sepulchral character has 
been given to the first. There is much grandeur of 
intention and severity of line in the Paolo and Fran- 
cesca. The colour of both, executed in the un- 
shining and fresco-like material, is more consistent 
than in the same artist’s large picture of last season in 
Westminster Hall. There is much here, neverthe- 
less, that betrays Mr. Watts’s acquaintance with the 
schools. Let him beware of pedantry. He is a 
person not merely of promise, but of some perform- 
ance—whom we would not have spoilt by too much 
prostration of spirit and deferential submission to high 
| authority. 
| In saying of Mr. Linton‘s style that it is different 

from that of most landscape painters of his day, we 
might be supposed as intending to imply that it is 
less true to nature—that it is either eccentric or false. 
| In employing the phrase our intention is merely to 
| convey that the objects which he apparently has in 
| view and the results which he propounds to himself 








are diverse from those ordinarily entertained h.w 
branch of the profession. Though the welll 
tion be different, the results are equally true, 

and solidity distinguish Flint Castle, North y, 
(53); where the great and central mass of - 
forms the key stone, as it were, upon which de 
the whole scheme of effect,—and this not Made toy 
obvious. This artist’s most successful contributj 
is The Palace of Ogni Anna; Capri in the distems, 
Bay of Naples (394); where to the before-namej 
qualities are superadded a truth in the shad 
force of colour, and general freshness of tint thet 
make it one of his happiest efforts. There ig in thiy 
picture less than usual of that peculiarity of execution 
which distinguishes him. 4 Scene in the New Forest 
(100) and Chiozza, an Island Town near the mouth 
the Po, south of Venice (424) are additional evidences 
of this artist’s talent and industry; and added to a 
mass of so many other instances, explain by his un 
tiring exertion the marked improvement visible in his 
works within the last few years. 

Mrs. Carpenter has only one performance in this 
exhibition—A Child and Kitten (150),- It is fall of 
infantine sweetness. 

Mr. Linnell’s name has become a pledge of exe). 
lence. Whatever he does is performed by the hand 
of aman of science. His range is extensive,—anj 
generally his intentions are fulfilled. Has he not 
realized well the effect proposed in The Last Glean 
before the Storm (49)? Has he not made us perfectly 
acquainted with every circumstance— even to the 
apprehension of the coldness that the fitful gusts 
bring with them? Bating some degree of inco 
herence in certain violent purply tints that want 
congruity with the remaining general coldness of the 
sky—and a degree of manner in the execution where 
the operation of the pencil seems to have been tos 
mechanically employed—there is more sentiment, 
freshness of hue, luminousness of quality, and variety 
of tint in this picture than in the dozens of other 
landscapes combined that crowd these apartments. 

To enter into criticism in detail on Mr. Ansdells 
Bagged Pony (18), or his Wounded Hound (440), or 
A Study (268) by Mr. J. F. Herring, would be 
wearisome to ourselves and distasteful to their 
authors, 

We cannot but grieve that such powers of seeing 
and recording should not find independence of action 
in the great and extensive field of nature—that men 
who know and feel they have the power to transfer 
to canvas the actualities of scene or circumstance 
should content themselves with mere reproductions 
of the works of others. Here our remarks must clos. 
Let us hope that real power will find the means of 
freeing itself from the thraldom of bigotry; of escap- 
ing from overweening admiration of any type, hov- 
ever great and popular,—from servile adherence to 
any man’s mode of practice, however successful and 
fascinating. 





Frne-Art Gossir.—The election of two Associates 
to fill up the vacancies in the list of Royal Academi- 
cians occasioned by the deaths of Mr. Collins ani 
Mr. Howard took place on Thursday last. The 
Academic mantle has fallen on Messrs. Dyce ani 
Cope. Two historical painters at one election coull 
scarcely, we think, -have been expected. Wet 
minster Hall would seem to be the high road to the 
Academy. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has acceded 
a grant of 4,200/. to the Print Department of the 
British Museum for the purchase of a collection 
rare English portraits, &c.—and of an extensit 
selection from the Aylesford Coliection of Ren- 
brandt’s Etchings, which will render our nation 
collection of the works of that master equal to ay 
of the kind in Europe. ‘ 

Among the contributions to the third meeting ¢ 
the Graphic Society—which took place on Wedne 
day last—we noticed a picture of * Smugglers,’ p™ 
fessing to be by George Morland, the property# 
Mr. Cartwright. Mr. Ruskin was again there int 
sepia drawings—one a view of ‘ Warwick Castle from 
the Bridge.’ Among the Turner drawings Dro 
by Mr. Windus, a view of the Lake of Neni #! 
another of Heidelberg were the most conspicuows 
There was an oil picture—a river scene—by Stanti 
clear and beautiful in colour. We remarked, to! 
portfolio of drawings by E, Hildebrandt; an o# 
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a re 
tand, has been sent here by the King 

yay — ‘drawings of Windsor Castle and 

its neighbourhood. Among them, a view looking 

is the Terrace of the Castle towards Eton—and a 
view of the Long Walk from the Home Park—the 
sites well chosen, the subjects treated with skill and 
careful in detail. There were two portfolios of studies 
of figures from nature, by the younger Goodall; and 
some tastefully-drawn specimens of buildings in Italy 
by Mr. C. Fowler—selected with much judgment. A 

‘cture of a Virgin and Child, marked as the produc- 
tion of Elizabeth Sarani—which should have been 
Sirani—was no very favourable example of Bolognese 

wers, ‘There were also some studies by Mr. John 

Wood :—but the meeting wasso full that it was with 
dificulty we could obtain a sight of what objects 
yere on the tables. 

Mr, Redgrave delivered a lecture on flower-paint- 
ing to the students of the Government School of 
Design on Friday the 4th inst. He was not heard 
to advantage from the half whisper of his manner— 
but it was clear that he had thought a good deal 
about his subject, and that there was much in what 
he said of practical utility. Some of the best flower- 
pieces from Hampton Court were borrowed for the 
occasion. Mr. Sheepshanks contributed a capital 
fruit-piece by Lance—and other collectors good spe- 
cimens of Mr. Hunt’s manner of representing fruits 
and flowers in water-colours. Students in Art learn 
agood deal more from what is shown than from what 
jssaid. The eye is pleased when the ear sometimes 
isonly fatigued. 

The ie of the late Mr. Huskisson, presented 
to the members of Lloyd’s by his widow, has been 
placed in the vestibule of that establishment :—and 
the ceremony of uncovering it to the members and 
the public generally was performed on Monday last. 

We borrow from the Builder the following descrip- 
tion of Mr, Sydney Smirke’s new Coffee Room at 
the Carlton Club House in Pall Mall—which was 
opened to the members last week. “It is a hand- 
some apartment, 93 feet long, 37 feet wide, and 21 
feet three inches high, formed into three compart- 
ments by Corinthian columns on pedestals (four 
pairs), which project into the room. The fire-place 
isin the middle of the long side of the room, and the 
entrance door is opposite to it. The dressings of the 
latter include columns of French marble. There 
are three windows at each end, and a large octagon 
light over the centre compartment. The ceiling is 
formed with deeply recessed pannels highly enriched, 
with a handsome frieze beneath,—and is polychro- 
matized by Mr. Sang in a more artist-like manner 
than anything he has before done. The walls are 
lined with satin-wood to a certain height, and above 
that are painted in pannels of faint greens. The 
columns are green scagliola with white capitals, gilt, 
and black and gold pedestals. The effect of the 
whole is very satisfactory. Some elegant candelabra 
y Messrs. Whitfield & Hughes deserve commenda- 
jon.” 

About twenty little carvings in ivory, which were 
discovered lying on some of the bassi-rilievi brought 
tothis country from Nineveh by Mr. Layard, have 
ong —— national treasures in the British 
Museum, ey are on a small scale—about 4 inches 
by 2}; the greater portion of them resembling strictl y 
Egyptian types rather than Assyrian. Indeed, with 
sarcely any variation, they correspond with all other 

tian relics that we know of. The few of 
Asyrian character will be a great acquisition—show- 
ng as they do, the state of such Art at that early 
Period. They are well carved, in low relief. A series 
of drawings is being made from them for publication. 

To facilitate the education of the people in the 
arts of design, a “new gallery” has been opened 
in Newman Street, Oxford Street, in a house well 
aoe for the purpose. Mr. Baily, the sculptor, 

provided the Gallery with its chief ornaments 
means of instruction, by a munificent gift of casts 
and models from the antique; including the ‘Apollo,’ 

Venus de Milo,’ and ‘ Gladiator.’ The institution 
he opened on Wednesday evening, with a discourse 
y Mr. James Matthews Leigh, the artist,—on the 
subject of the earliest periods of Art, particularly the 

reclan schools, 

A. May not be generally known to the passers 
ugh King Street, Covent Garden, that in the 
‘uoking-room of the Garrick Club are four pictures 





painted in distemper, though slight of their kind, 
rivalling any similar works that have been pro- 
duced, ‘The Ruins of Baalbec,’ by David Roberts, 
is one of the most elegant productions of his pencil. 
The architectural details are touched in with all the 
certainty and grace so peculiarly his own; and the 
train of camels and figures executed as he only knows 
how to execute such matters. Stanfield has contri- 
buted ‘The Remains of a Roman Arch, &c.’—we 
believe at Ancona; the sea in the distance. This 
picture possesses qualities of tone and air that exhibit 
in some respects the superiority of the material over 
oil. The early practice of both these masters in the 
scene-room of the theatre has well qualified them 
for such productions. Nor is Mr. Louis Haghe—so 
well known for his eminence as a_ lithographic 
draughtsman—far behind these artists in his two sub- 
jects; one a scene in the Low Countries—the other 
a view in Italy. Both are with figures, on a large 
scale. Hitherto unused tothe material, these pictures 
by Mr. Haghe prove that to the experienced and 
true artist the mere fact of change in the employ- 
ment of pigments and vehicles is of little import. 
When the mind can conceive, the hand readily obe- 
dient in one medium can easily accommodate itself 
to another. 

This winter, says the Builder, has been fatal to 
architects; Mr. Henry Hake Seward is to be added 
to the list of the departed. Mr. Seward was Assistant 
Surveyor-General of the Office of Works,—to which 
situation he was appointed on the resignation of 
Mr. Robert Brown, a pupil of SirWilliam Chambers. 


Mr. Seward was an early member of the Institute of | 


Architects. 

Very curious examples of civic liberality and en- 
thusiasm are the Nelson monuments throughout the 
country. The same moral attends them all—the 
impossibility of erection, or if erected of maintenance, 
at the public cost. They are mere sentimental re- 
cords, which cannot stand an appeal to the pocket. 
If heroes militant were at a discount generally in the 
same ratio, we should have no great disposition to 
question the matter—and should be well content 
with the fact without its explanation. But since 
amongst heroes of his class Nelson takes morally 
and professionally the first place, and of his brethren 
of the sword some are able to make good their foot- 
ing wherever they please, at the very considerable 
expense of their countrymen, and in gallant defiance, 
at the same time, of their opinion, we do not in the 
least understand the Nelson phenomenon. Of all 
heroic names, perhaps the most popular is that of 
Nelson :—and yet we can nowhere get an arch ora 
column for him from the people. It is with Edin- 
burgh as with London and with Yarmouth. Where 
maintained at all, the monumental Nelson has to 
maintain himself. At Yarmouth heis togethislivingas 
a lighthouse—in Edinburgh he supports himself by the 
sale of ginger-beer and lollypops, An attempt has just 
been made in the latter place to get him into a more 
respectable line, by a party who would have employed 
him in astronomical exhibitions—and offered 60J. 
a-year. But the parish could not afford to keep 
him for less than 80/. 10s.,—the sum offered for his 
services as pot-boy. The Scotch are a thrifty people 
—have no notion of keeping a Nelson monument in 
idleness—and like to turn even their vanity to the 
best account. ‘They would make the lilies of the 
field spin if they knew how, and could get anything 
by it. They have much esteem for their own great- 
ness; but are of opinion, at the same time, that if it 
be worth anything it should yield them something— | 
or at the very least be able to keep itself. Scotland | 
makes her living bards excisemen and her dead heroes | 
ginger-beer signs.— We have not heard in what line Sir | 
Walter Scott is to pick up the halfpence for keeping | 
his new monument over his head. 

At Berlin, the illustrious sculptor M. Schadow has 
been celebrating the sixtieth anniversary of the day | 
of his nomination to the Royal Academy of Fine | 
Arts—of which he is now the president. It may be | 
well to recapitulate for English readers the terms of | 
the homage which genius receives on such occasions 
in Germany; because, though other of the continental 
states have practices in that respect which would 
suggest them more or less approximatively, we have 
nothing amongst ourselves to take off the edge of the 
surprise and incredulity with which such statements 
will be read, In certain parts of Europe the court 





and the people alike waste on poets, artists, and such 
like persons of doubtful reputation, the distinctions 
which we keep for dwarfs and other physical mon- 
strosities. In Prussia genius usurps the rights of 
Tom Thumb, On the morning of M. Schadow's 
anniversary the king went in person to his house to 
congratulate him; and in the evening his neighbour 
lighted up their windows as if he had been the hero 
of a battle. These things are amongst the many 
signs which mark how fast the European mind is 
growing—and that, in spite of the old women who 
yet love the recital, it is inevitably getting past the 
story of Jack the Giant-killer. 

A correspondent protests against the manner in 
which Mr, Elmes, sen. has recently allowed himselt 
to speak of the late Mr. Wilkins and his porticoes to 
London University College and the National Gal- 
lery. Instead, he says, of entering into a fair exa- 
mination of these two porticoes, the historian in 
question merely tickets them for ridicule and repro- 
bation; calling them useless appendages, stuck up 
for the admiration of gazing cabmen and hackney- 
coachmen, This, ourcorrespondentadds, is very sweep- 
ing censure indeed,—and would affect a great deal that 
we have been hitherto taught to admire. Nota syllable 
is said with regard to merit of composition and artistic 
effect —especially in the College portico—as consi- 
dered apart from mere utility; yet if decided utility 
is to be a sine qud non in such matters, the upper 
loggia in the front of St. Paul’s, the pseudo-colon- 
nades in the south fagade of the Bank, and the 
curved loggia at the north-west angle of the same 
building—which last Mr. Elmes himself calls “a gem 
of Art”—must be condemned more unsparingly than 
either of Wilkins’s porticoes. Hitherto, an external 
ascent to a portico, cither by a single flight of steps 
or a succession of them, has been thought to add 
greatly to the dignity of such a feature. Palladio 
has frequently affected such an ascent to a portico; 
and Schinkel has adopted it where it must be 
attended with positive inconvenience—namely, in his 
Berlin theatre. Yet Wilkins is reproached for having, 
in the instances above mentioned, “mistakenly placed 
his staircases on the outside of the structure.” When 
he was criticizing, Mr. Elmes should in mere fairness 
have remarked that the College exhibits in its pre- 
sent state only the torso of the intended composi- 
tion:—the wings, with their semi-circular porticoes 
and domes, being necessary for its completion ac- 
cording to the original design. "When these shall be 
added—as it is to be hoped they will—an exceed- 
ingly fine and picturesque ensemble will be produced; 
as may be seen by perspective views (one in the 
‘Stationers’ Almanack’) which have been published 
of the entire design. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE—GRAND OPERA. 
Last Night but Six of the Opera. 

Mr. Reeves’ Last Appearance but Three previous to the termina- 
tion of his engagement. 

On MONDAY NEXT, Feb. 14th, Her Majesty's Servants will 
perform Donizetti's Opera of THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR, 
Edgar (Master of Ravenswood), Mr. Keeves; Colonel Ashton, Mr. 
Whitworth ; Raymond, Mr. Grege ; Lucy Ashton, Miss Messent. 

The Orchestra conducted by Mons. Hector Berlioz. __ 
To conclude with the NEW DIVEKTISSEMENT, entitled 
* L’Invitation ala Féte, in which Mdlle. Fuoco will appear. 

The LAST NIGHT of the OPERA will be FRIDAY, Feb. 25th, 
and the Season be terminated on MONDAY, Feb. 28th, with a 
Grand BAL MASQUE, 

On MONDAY, March 6th, the Theatre will be RE-OPENED 
with the Performances of the CELEBRATED EQUESTKIAN 
TROUP, from the Cirque National des Champs Elysées, at Paris 
under the direction of M. Dejean. 


WEIPPERT'S SOIREES DANSANTES, PRINCESS'S CON- 
CERT ROOMS, MONDAY, February 14, and every Monday. A 
Subscriber of Two Guineas is entitled to an admission for himself 
and Lady any Six Nights during the Season. Single Tickets 7s 
each. Weippert’s Palace Band as usual, conducted by_himeelf. 
M.C., Mr. Corrie. The Refreshments and sugeer by Mr. Payne, of 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres, Commence at Eleven, 
conclude at Three, Tickets and Programmes at 21, Soho-square, 


WILLIS’S ROOMS, St. James’s.—MR. LINDSAY SLOPER’S 





| SOIREES OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC (Season 1848) will take 


lace at the above Rooms on the following Evenings :—THURS- 
DAY, February 17, THURSDAY, March 2, THURSDAY, March 
6. To commence at half-past Eight o'clock precisely. ——- 


1 
tion Tickets for the y ares 
one Soirée), One Guinea each ; and Single Tickets, Half-a-Guinea 
each; may be had of all the principal Musicsellers ; and of Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper, 7, Southwick-place, Hyde-park-square. 


Series, or Family Tickets (to admit three 


MUSICAL UNION.—The EIGHT MATINEES for the Season 
1848 are fixed to take place at Willis’s Rooms on TUESDAYS, at 
half-past Three o’clock—Marech 28, April 11, May 2, 16, 30; June 13, 
27; and July&. Members declining to subscribe for the present 
season to notify the same on or before the Ist of March, after 
which day tickets will be furwarded to Members’ residences.— 
Names of ae at aap — oor —~ eel & Co. 201, Regent- 
street, where tic can be obtained. 

; = JOHN ELLA, Director 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

The following Programme for the Season 1848 is respectfully 
submitted to the Nobility, Patrons of the Opera,and to the Public, 
with the confident hope that the arrangements will merit the 
continuance of the enthusiastic approbation and distinguished 
patronage which so sida peemer ns A marked the past Season, and 
maintained the established reputation of Her Majesty’s Theatre as 
the centre of refined Art and of supreme Fashion. 


ENGAGEMENTS FOR THB 
OPERA. 


DLLE. JENNY LIND. 


MA ’ 
In addition to the parts personified by this great Artiste in the 


past Season, a succession of Operas, comprising new as well as 
established works, have been selected, in which she will appear in 
several novel and interesting characters. 
The admired perrene 
Madlle. SOFLA CRU VELLI, 
From the Theatre La Fenice, at Venice. Her first appearance. 
Madile. LUISA ABBADIA, 
A Boprano of great reputation from La Scala, and other great 
Theatres of Italy. Her first appearance. 
iile. ADELALDE MOLTINI, 
The well-known and favourite Vocalist. 
Signora SUFIA VERA, 
r first appearance, 
Madlle. SCHWARTZ, 
The eminent Contralto, and established favourite of the Imperial 
Opera at Vienna. 
Madame SOLARI, 
And the eminent Artiste, 
Madame ERMINIA TADOLINI, 
Of La Scala, Milan ; the Carinthia, Vienna ; and other great 
Theatres. Her first appearance, 
The favourite Tenor, 
Signor GARDONL 
The distinguished Tenor, 
Signor CUZZANI, 
From La Scala, and other great Theatres of Italy. His first 


a ce. 
The admired Tenor, 
a Signor LABOCETTA, 
Of the principal Theatres of Italy, and of the Italian Opera at 
4 Berlin. His first appearance. 
The admired Baritone, from the Opera La Pergola, at Florence, 
Signoy BELLETTI, 
His first appearance. 
Signor F. LABLACHE 


? Signor BOUCHE, 
Signor SULARI, 
Signor COLLETTI, 


an 
Signor LABLACHE. 
Director of the Music and Conductor, M. BALFE. 


The greatest exertions have been made to obtain efficiency in the 
Secondary Parts, so as to secure in all respects unity and com- 
pleteness. 

Great attention has also been bestowed in the selection and har- 
monivus combination of the 

ORCHESTRA, 

In which, amongst other experienced and distinguished Artistes, 
the following have been engaged :— 
M. To.seceve, Leader, | M. Laviene, lst Oboe. 

M. Napavp, Leader of the Ballet. | Mr. Horton, 2nd ditto. 

M. Oury, Leader of the Ind Violins, | Sig. 'T AMPLINI, 1st Bassoon. 
M, Devorrre. M. KoesseL, 2nd Bassoon. 
M. Pivvs. M. Zeiss, lst Trumpet. 

r. Pigott. Sig. Marret, 2nd Trumryet. 

r. W. Warts. M. Secuick, Ist Horn, 
Mr. Couuins. Franckfort. 

M. Jacquin. M. Kreutzer, 2nd ditto, from 
Sig. ANGLOIS, lst Contre Basso. Mayence. 
Mr. R. Hucues, Leader of the| M. Ista, Timbalier. 

Tenors. Mr. WiNTERBOTHAM, Ist Trom- 
M. Ganz. 

M. Remusat, Academie Royale, 

Paris, lst Flute. 

Big. Biletti, lst Clarinet, from Bo- | M. Pixer. 


logna. &e. &e. 

Mr. Maycock, 2n7 Clarinet. & 

The Military Band under the direction of M. BOOSE, Head 
Band Master of H.R.H. Prince Albert’s Regiment of Scotch Fu- 
silier Guards. 

Poet and Prompter—Signor CRIPPA. 

THE CHORUS has been selected with the utmost regard both 
as to Vocal and Dramatic efficiency. 

Maitre de Chant des Cheurs—M, MARETZEK. 

In addition to the successful Operas produced last Season, a 
selection has been made from the most esteemed Works of the 
Lyrical Repertoire, to display to the utmost, and with attention to 
their peculiar and remarkable gifts, the talents of this powerful 
Company. 


Signor GUIDI, 


JSrom 


one. 
M. Marin, 2nd Trombone. 
Sig. Piatti, lst Violoncello. 





ENGAGEMENTS FOR THE 
BALLET. 
The Ballet Department will preserve its superior excellence and 
combination of talent. which will comprise— 
Madlle. CARLOTTA GRISI, 
Madlle. CAROLINE ROSATI, 
Madlle. MARI | TAGLIONI, 


an 
Madlle. CERRITO; 
Supported by 
Madame PETIT STEPHAN, 
Mesdlles. Avsunpon, JuLienne, Tuevenor, Lamoureux, Emite, 
Panny Pascaes, &. 
M. PERROT, 
M. PAUL TAGLIONI, 
M. ST. LEON, 
M. GOSSELIN 
M. LOUIS DOR, 
M. DI MATTIA; 
cupporeed b 
MM. VENAFKA, GOURIET, &e. &e. 
With a new and well-selected 
CORPS DE BALLET. 
Maitres de Ballet-—M. PAUL TAGLIONI and M. PERROT. 
« Sous Maitre de Ballet, and Master of the French School of 
. Instruction—M. GOSSELIN. 
Régisseur de la Danse, and Master of the English School of 
Instruction—M. PETIT. 
Composer of the Ballet Music—Signor PUGNI. 
_ Several Compositions for the Ballet Department are in prepara- 
tion. Amongst others, 
A NEW AND ORIGINAL BALLET 
By M. PAUL TAGLIONI, 
And Another by M. PERROT. 
The COSTUME DEPARTMENT will be directed by Mr. 
WHALES ona ee BRADLEY, under the superintendence of 


Madame CO 5. 
Principal Machinist—Mr. D. SLOMAN. 
Head of the Property Department—Mr. BRADWELL. 
Principal Artist to the Establishment—Mr. CHAS. MARSHALL. 
The Subscription will consist of the same number of Nights as 


last Season. 
Other arrangements of peculiar interest are in progress. 





The THEATRE will open on SATURDAY, the 19th February 
instant, when will be presented Verdi's admired Opera of 


ERNANI. 
Gate Fe. cecvccccsess Sig. GARDONTI. 
is fi nce this Season. 


_His first mppeeranes 
Ruy Gomez de Silva..Sig. BELLETTI. His tirst appearance. 
i Sig. CUZZANIL. His first appearance. 


an 
Madlle. SOFIA CRUVELLL 

After which will be presented an entirely new and 
GRAND BALLET, in Pour T 
entitled, 

FIORITA ET LA REINE DES ELFRIDES. 

The Music composed by Sig. Puoni; the Scenery (entirely new) 
by Mr. MarsHat_; the Appointments by Mr. Brapwe.i; the 
Costumes by Miss Braviey and Mr. Wuaes, under the super- 
intendence of Madame Corere. 

Principal Parts by 
Madlle. CAROLINA ROSATI, 
Mesdlles. Esther Ausundon, Thevenot, Julienne, Lamoureux, 


an 
Madlle. MARIE TAGLIONI, &ec. &e, 
PRINCIPAL DANCES. 
1. TaBLeav. 
LA COUR D’AUBERGE EN SICILE. 
= Madlle. Rosati, and Mesdlles. Ju- 


lienne and Lamoureux, &c. 
sececeeessMadlle, Rosati. 


- 2. TABLEAU. 
LA FORET DES ELFRIDES. 
Ballabile et Pas de la ie =i. Marie Taglioni, and 


Elvira 


original 
‘ableaux, by M. PAUL TAGLIONI, 


des Elfrides. diles. Ausundon, Thevenot, 
and Dames de Ballet. 
Corps de Ballet. 
Malle. Rosati and M. D’Or. 
Mdlles. Julienne and Lamou- 
reux, 


3. TABLEAU. 
LA CABANE DE HERTHA. 


Mdlle. Marie Taglioni_and M. 
Dvr, and Dames de Ballet. 


L’Llusion 


4. TABLEAU. 
LES JARDINS ENCHANTES. 
Malle. Rosati and M. D’Or, and 
Dames de Ballet. 
Mdlle. Marie Taglioni and M. 
DOr, Mdlles. Phevenot, Au- 
sundon,J ulienne, Lamoureux, 
and Dames de Ballet. 
LE CHATIMENT-—SCENE FINALE. 


L’Animation 
L’Oubli 





M. Berlioz’s Concert.—This entertainment, which 
was held on Monday, is not one to be dismissed 
briefly, for many sufficient reasons. The scale of 
the concert was extensive—the execution in most 
respects admirable,—while the composer who pre- 
sented himself is one whose brilliant fancy and keen 
intellect as a critic and energetic perseverance as a 
man made us anxious to meet him on the ground 
where his powers have been thrown into the most 
ambitious forms of artistic composition. It would 
be injustice to the cleverest of our confraternity to 
use any idle compliments in examining his claims 
to present favour and future fame as a composer. 

Much has been said and argued with regard 
to the originality of M. Berlioz. Now, let it never 
be forgotten that the phrase “ Si non é vero é ben 
trovato,’’ which at once characterizes and rewards so 
many creative efforts, is capable of as many varia- 
tions as the Gavotte in ‘ Achille :—“ What is new 
need not therefore be true,” being among the num- 
ber. And if, by way of gloss upon this adage, we 
were to accept Lord Byron’s assertion, that “ Pure 
invention is but the talent of a liar,” the con- 
clusion arrived at with respect to much that is 
called “originality in Art’? would be something of 
the oddest. It is impossible to bind invention 
by a statute of limitations; yet if Fantasy en- 
tirely break the bounds of Taste as established, of 
scientific experience as cultivated, of sympathy as 
naturally felt, how can she prove herself to be the 
Spirit we have been used admiringly to follow? In 
the most broken and strange of Beethoven’s latest 
works, in the least comprehensive of Blake's visions, 
will be found some touch which, if separated from 
the entire mystery, speaks to the simplest worshipper 
of poetic beauty. For the sake of this, we are 
willing to believe that those gigantic or chaotic forms 
and outlines, harmonies or discords, which we can 
neither grasp nor respond to, represent ideas — 
though the finite powers of expression place their 
vastness beyond our comprehension. 

The subject is not one to be exhausted in a para- 
graph,—though it must perpetually recur to the stu- 
dent of Art as one full ofspeculation. But neither can 
it be escaped from by any one honestly, not super- 
ficially, desiring to judge such productions as those 
of M. Berlioz. For he is called upon every instant, 
while hearing them, to distinguish betwixt what may 
be good and what is strange—betwixt what appears 
difficult and what is simple—in a manner importunate 
enough to puzzle a college of critics. We are farfrom 
pretending to offer a final judgment after a single hear- 





ing. One striking characteristic of M. Berlj hoe. 
ever, is easy to describe: we mean the admi 
sonority of his orchestral effects. In this he is both 
“new and true”—an original colourist of the 
first order, producing tints of a depth or of a delicacy 
such as have been commanded by few,—seeming ¢, 
know the best sounds of every instrument and ty 
. . J 

group them artfully and liberally, yet not 
satiety. The “serenade in the Abruzzi,” from thy 
‘ Harold’ Symphony—the faéry chorus and dance 
from the ‘ Faust’—linger on our ears by the lovel, 
ness of their sounds rather than because of any 
preciousness in their melodic phrases. Thus certain 
passages in the sunset skies of Claude, and th 
wide horizons of Vandervelde’s “ Calms,” fascinaty 
the memory, without a single incident, merely by 
their air and tone. Many a great musician has gone 
to his grave without being able to produce one 

of agreeable vocal chords—many a skilful orchestral 
writer ended his career, yet not added a single beauty 
to our treasury of effects. The above, then, isa 
special gift,—possibly of temperament as much ag of 
study; but it is possessed by M. Berlioz in per. 
fection. 

As regards the value of his ideas or the nature of 
his constructive powers we must speak far leg 
dogmatically. M. Berlioz seems to work by reiten. 
tion and interjection, rather than by developement 
and episode harmoniously combined with the prin- 
cipal topic :—his management of modulation, shown 
in more than one coda and climax, is eccentric rather 
than genial. We were startled oftener than held in 
suspense : sometimes thrown out by freakish touches 
where a natural and imperceptible link was the thing 
wanted. But we shall best illustrate our meaning by 
going rapidly over the programme of the concert. It 
began with an overture called ‘ The Roman Carnival 
—a composition consisting of an andante introducing 
a winning subject :—followed by a spirited allegn 
somewhat alla tarantella, bright and busy but want 
ing relief. The close is piquant and brilliant. Then 
came a pastoral Breton ballad (from the melody of 
which a second part seemed to us missing),*—lulling 
and simple, and smoothly sung by Miss Miran. The 
principal feature of the first act was ‘ Harold, a 
Italian symphony in five movements, These atea 
largo, bold in style and decided in figure—an allegro 
of great vivacity; which, again, we thought somewhat 
stinted of episodical matter,—then the much-spoker- 
of ‘March of Pilgrims.’ This might have been written 
to illustrate Wordsworth’s lines— 

Yon pilgrims see, in lagging file 
They move: but soon the appointed way 
A choral Ave Marie shall beguile. 

—for the simple and marked phrase of melody, 
broken by an under-murmur as “ from men praying 
as they go,”’ produces a picturesque effect by its iters 
tion. The close of the movement, with its obstinate 
interruption of a note totally foreign to its key, 
strange and happy—a touch of quaint romance, 
which rivets the ear. To this follows the ‘Serenade’ 
to which we have adverted,—our favourite among the 
five movements. It was hardly fair of M. Berlia 
to write so thanklessly as he has done of his sojourn 
in Italy; since if he did not gather concords there, 
he must have gathered pictures. The above is wildly 
sweet mountain music, but as little like anything 
Swiss or Tyrolean, as the tune of a pifferaro resembles 
the jodeln-ing of the Sister Singers on the Lake a 
Brienz, or the Alp-horn and dulcimer which way 
lay the pilgrim as he goes over the Wengern Alp. 
The Symphony closes with an agitato, which we lik 

the least among the movements; its patchiness seem 
ing beyond the power of patience to plead for, e 
charity to accredit. The ordinance, then, of ‘ Harold 
is plain enough—but its working out is marked by sul 
dry novelties. ‘The Symphony is not only character 
istic; but a unity of poetical purpose Is given to the 
whole by the solo part of the alfo, which is hear, 





* While writing the above, we cannot but remembef 
that a like complaint bas been brought against most David, 
composers—not merely the moderns, such as MM. ms 
Auber, and, especially, Halévy, but also the elder ihe 
cians of grander aims and more solemn pretensions 
old complaint which the votaries of Italian music ‘oh 
prefer against the operas of Lulli, Rameau, and even beet 
was that they contained ‘no tunes.” It would oe 
fairer to say that they contained merely *‘tunes cut on 
If our instances are worth anything, they point tos 
racteristic—not an accident—to a predilection rather 
a deficiency, 
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time to time, in monody, in comment, and in 
“jogue—and by which, we presume, the reveries 
the pilgrim among the romantic scenes of Italy, 
intended to be shadowed forth. There is nothing 
ve for the most rigid stickler of cut-and-dry forms 
“ J with. If we look over the catalogues of 
hestral music by Sebastian Bach and Mozart, 


fro 


F = “e shall meet perpetual traces of attempts after 
from the velty in combination : to go no further for instance 
and dance , ‘an Bach’s pianoforte composition with quartett and 
the love, futes, played by Mr. Moscheles, at his last per- 
se of any Sass in England, with such success. Spohr, 
- — - in. that most methodical of masters, has used a 
* = th eptett of soli instruments against the orchestra in the 
wry. ymphony which he meant should be a mystical— 
merely by ” « metaphysical” —a shadowing forth of Man’s 
. has gone ietiny. When the composition, as in the case 
“> Pest Te fore us, is intended to convey something of 
ese, individuality, the device becomes as happy as 
th uty eample has made it warrantable.—So much 
en, 8a regard to a matter thoughtlessly assumed 
much aso to be a peculiar piece of eccentricity. We must 
walle interrupt the thread of our remarks for a moment 
e nature of at due praise may be given to the artist, Mr. Hill,_— 
k far leg (qby Whom the viola part was taken, This is the more 
by a incumbent, since his instrument is one affording its 
celopemen player few opportunities of individual play and dis- 
: lay. 
= in Our impression, then, of ‘ Harold’ is that it is 
ntriemihe attractively picturesque in colour, agreeable (rather 
an held ia than satisfactory or symmetrical) in melodic idea, 
ish touches (@™t disappointing in construction, | ‘We cannot ac- 
3 the thin fmpePt the plea of romantic composition by way of 
ied ¥ y. Beethoven’s ‘ Pastorale’ is romantic, but how 
mo , it wonderfully it is wrought! Its partial acceptance 
n Carnival on its first hearing arose from the fact that it went 
ntroducing (yd, not that it disappointed, the regularly trained 
ted allgn musician. Let us venture further,—and say that, 
but wesb whereas the first movement of Beethoven's Choral 
nt, Ther ("phony and its scherzo have taken their places 
ale of Syemong his master-works, we imagine that no day of 
*_lulling complete favour and unhesitating sympathy will ever 
fran, ‘The (come for its last movement. M. Berlioz does not 
farold,’ an fy **™ to us, in the laying-out of his plans, to have 
hese ate, cmd on the side of disproportion or extravagance 
_an alleen so much as to have shown himself in their fulfilment 
somewhat (strong, less capable of sustained thought, than a 
ch-spoken- symphony writer—who is to live—should be. As is 
-en written te case with M. Meyerbeer in his operas, he has 
been driven to invent dexterous artifices, on the 
contrivance of which must have been spent more 
ay time than would have insured that mastery over form, 
sequence and detail that might, to our apprehension, 
f melody, (§ 4ave improved the work. 
”n praying _ Weare inclined to lay stress on this point—which 
yy its itera: | Wolves the whole question of school or no school— 
5 obstinate ( {0m perceiving symptoms of a disposition to be re- 
ts key, i conciled with established usages in the ‘ Faust’ that 
romance, § “gue a change of mood,—and the result of which is 
‘Serenade’ #¥ Music not less individual, but far more complete and 
among the ‘me Since, however, the portions of the “lyrical 
M. Berlioa ” performed nearly equal in length two acts of 
ris sojourn fM & opera, it will be best that we should return to the 
ords there, ( ™atter in another article. Here, then, we will but 
e is wildly add, that the solo parts were sung by Messrs. Reeves, 
, anything fj Weiss, and Gregg;—that in addition to this music 
resembles #§ “adame Dorus-Gras sung a brilliant air from the 
e Lake of ff Benvenuto Cellini’ with her usual skill and success; 
hich way: jg 4 that a chorus from the ‘ Requiem’ and another 
gern Alp. fom the ‘Triumphal Symphony’ (both by M. 
h we liked [Mf Betlioz) closed this interesting concert. It was 
ness seem fully attended: and, in spite of its great length, at- 
sad for, ot JB ttively followed by a very large audience,—who 
Harold’ enthusiastic over a Hungarian March at the 
ed by sul end of the first part of ‘ Faust’? and ‘The Dance of 
character: fg Syiphs* in the second, and would have both encored. 
ven - = X. Berlioz, himself, was received with due honours. 
is a 
—_— ff Exerer Hatt.—Mr. Reeves.—Exeter Hall was 
sane — on Thursday evening: many thronging 
'M. David, eS hear ‘Judas Maccabeus’ sung by Mr. 
sider mus lullah’s choralists_more, it may be, to hear Mr. 
a > the Reeves, With regard to the choral execution of 
wah Gluck, “es 8 heroic Oratorio (his ‘ Messiah’ being spiritual, 
| have beet I Israel” descriptive), it is hardly possible to 
yee peak too highly. The choruses went with due force, 
of on hess, and brilliancy ; and, it should be recol- 
ected, without an organ to cover up defects or 


‘0 sirengthen weak places, We have praise, too, 
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| aware that they are done in a very incorrect manner. 





to give Miss Stewart, Mrs. Weiss (who has much 
improved, and sung her music by heart), and Miss 
Duval, for their excellent and spirited performance; 
also to the basses, Messrs. Phillips and W. Seguin. 
But we must hasten over these several contributions 
to a satisfactory whole; having to speak of a novelty 
of first-rate interest. Here, again, might be felt how 
closely an oratorio by Handel resembles a play of 
Shakspeare. Intrinsically admirable and sterling, it 
has an additional beauty—the perennial value of being 
tempting to the executant. No ambitious English 
tenor will do otherwise than embrace an opportunity 
of singing the recitative in ‘ Jephtha,’ or ‘Thy rebuke,’ 
or ‘Sound analarm.’ The inference should not be lost 
on those who imagine creative greatness to imply, not 
the conciliation, but the coercion of all concerned in 
execution. In spite of the apology tendered for him 
on the score of a bad cold—we were more pleased 
with Mr. Reeves in Exeter Hall than we have yet 
been in Drury Lane Theatre. As to voice, it would 
be childish to measure him with any tenor England 
has had since Braham; and we suspect his register 
upwards to be more extensive than Braham’s was 
in its best days. Let him beware of being led away 
by youth, conscious strength, and declamatory enthu- 
siasm, into abusing its power. His use of it in the 
martial songs of which his part principally consists 
was excellent. There was a mixture of measurement 
and flexibility in his divisions, such as, in our time at 
least, was never exhibited by his predecessor: who used 
to precipitate and confuse his passages to arrive at his 
great notes in a manner neither refined nor scientific. 
This was particularly evident in the groups of six 
semi-quavers in ‘Sound an alarm;—and we note the 
excellence minutely because it is a sign from which 
musicians may draw good auguries. From Thursday's 
performance, we are disposed to credit Mr. Reeves with 
power to sing the part of Ofello precisely as written : 
a supposition which implies him to be possessed of 
means to take the very highest rank in his profession. 
On the other hand, the shake (indispensable as a 
Handelian grace) was missing. It must be forthcoming 
if Mr. Reeves intend to become our great oratorio 
singer. His recitative was, as a whole, very fine,— 
poetically read, and strikingly delivered. Briefly, 
our admiration of and expectations from Mr. Reeves 
are much heightened by this performance. We may 
note the public welcome thereof as (like Miss Kem- 
ble’s success) another triumphant reply to those who 
defend native incompetence by moaning over what 
they call “the neglect of native talent.” 


























Sacrep Harmonic Sociery.—Since our last pub- 
lication, a pamphlet has been forwarded to us, en- 
titled ‘A ‘Letter addressed to the President’ of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society ; calling attention to the 
rapid diminution of the property of that body— 
pointing out sundry abuses to be corrected and 
sundry causes of the abatement of public favour. 
To examine the writer’s statements point by point 
would lead us too far;—but we are glad to extract 
two passages, in confirmation of our judgment often 
expressed :— 

I approach a consideration of the Cause number Three— 
namely, the uuimproveability of the Chorus and the general 
inefficiency of the Band,—with both pain and reluctance ; 
but, believing myself, Sir, to be actuated by a sincere desire 
for the welfare of the Society, I will not hesitate to give my 
opinion that this has been one great cause of the Society's 
decline. The majority of the members and assistants are 
persons who, as 1 mentioned before, were connected with 
various small meetings for the performance of sacred music; 
and the opportunity of giving with increased power and effect 
the magnificent choruses from ‘The Messiah,’ ‘Israelin Egypt,’ 
* Judas Maccabeus,” ‘The Creation,’ and one or two other 
Jumiliar works are eagerly seized and enjoyed, but beyond 
this they have progressed very little, if at all. The music of 
Mr. Perry’s oratorios was creditably done, because, partak- 
ing of the style of the older masters, it does not present 
very great difficulties, and because the respect entertained 
for that talented and worthy man induced the Chorus and 
Band to take pains : but Mendelssohn’s and Spohr’s music 
has never been half done; and any one who had the pain of 
listening to the rehearsals which took place under the imme- 
diate direction of Dr. Mendelssohn and Dr. Spohr, could 
plainly perceive that the chorus of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society is deficient in the musical education and ability 
requisite for the correct performance of the modern oratorios. 
Indeed, any one who has heard them rehearse choruses 
from Handel, which are supposed to be the A B C of parties 
making any pretension to sacred music singing, must be 
The 
shading is almost entirely disregarded ; the points are left 
to be taken up by any one or two who happen to have more 
knowledge or courage than the others, and, if unsupported 
by the organ or the band, the certain result is a declension 
in the scale, varying from a semi-tone toatone. # * Ia 





conjunction with this subject, I am obliged to to add a few 
words on the general inefficiency of the Band. Amongst 
the Band there are several amateurs of great natural mu- 
sical talent; there are also several young persons who, 
however they may be gifted, have not yet obtained sufficient 
mastery of their instruments; there are also several young 
persons who exercise the powers they possess with most 
culpable indiscretion ; and there are, | regret to say, several 
persons from whom any improvement is hopeless, and who 
do much more harm than good in the orchestra. To look 
at the assembled Band from the audience part of the Hall, 
it appears most splendid and powerful; but, like the statue 
seen in the vision of Daniel, though the head be of gold the 
feet are of clay. 

Now, at the time when the Sacred Harmonic Society 
was laying by money in consequence of the affluence 
of public support, matters were just as bad—or 
worse even perhaps, than here stated; since the 
amount of professional assistance was then much 
smaller than at present. What, therefore, does the 
above remark illustrate? That the public has ad- 
vanced,—while the performances, which never were 
good, have remained in statu quo.— We are aware that 
English amateurs make a body singularly difficult to 
manage; impatient of labour,—unpunctual at re- 
hearsal,—and given tosinging or sawing out of timeand 
tune, each man according to his own (want of) con- 
science and modesty. So much the greater need, then, of 
an efficient conductor,—whose presence and authority 
will speedily decide the matter in one way or other. 
Better a real working body of sixty performers than 
a phantom squadron of six hundred the majority of 
whom quarrel with work as “not amusing.” The 
faults pointed at are difficult to amend—being or- 
ganic, deep-seated vices, owned for the first time only 
after the public has marked them by the emphasis of 
its desertion; but unless they be grappled with reso- 
lutely and at once, the Sacred Harmonic Society'!can 
hardly keep its place much longer. 





Drury Lane.—M. Jullien’s operatic speculation 
has already, we suspect, virtually terminated: the 
management being in extreme difficulties —A letter 
from M. Gras Dorus, in the Thursday's papers, an- 
nounces that his lady declined to appear on the 
previous evening at Mr. Reeves’s benefit, in conse- 
quence of her salary having fallen into arrear. M. 
Jullien’s reply, yesterday, announcing that arrange- 
ments have been made for the liquidation of every 
claim, attributes many of his mishaps to her want of 
compliance with reasonable managerial requests.— 
We fear, however, that the source lies far deeper— 
With regard to matters of contract and courtesy, now 
so perpetually brought before the public, we have 
long had a word to say; which may appear in due— 
though possibly not in ¢he—season, 

Marytesone.—On Monday the play of ‘The 
Wrecker’s Daughter,’ by Mr. Sheridan Knowles, was 
revived at this theatre. This piece was originally 
produced at Drury Lane in 1836; on which occasion 
Mrs. Warner (then Miss Huddart) performed the 
heroine. The lady won her reputation in the part; 
while the drama itself became the theme of much 
critical controversy. It is, to all intents, in style 
and treatment a tragedy,— while its manners and 
costume are those of Cornwall wreckers; and thus it 
formed an experiment as to the possibility of embo- 
dying in such humble personages the highest dra- 
matic elements without violence to nature. In our 
opinion the poet succeeded. Pity and terror, affect- 
ing situation, powerful interest, various character, 
lofty sentiment, and a striking catastrophe are all 
to be found in his production. The story and ma- 
terial seem to be ultra-melodramatic; but a little 
reflection will show that the poetic quaiity predomi- 
nates in the composition—and that, notwithstanding 
certain appearances, it is legitimate in its purpose 
and its means. We find in the severity of its style 
and the nature of its dénouement traces of Mr. 
Knowles’s study of the Greek drama, and in par- 
ticular of his avowed preference for Euripides—on 
whom he has so frequently lectured. Such may be 
detected in the remorse of Wolf (Mr. Vining) on his 
return from his wanderings dogged by the blood- 
hounds of conscience, as if by furies—his taking 
refuge in the village church, and there finding peace, 
—his being haunted by the voice urging him to 
“repent” and “confess,"—and his being slain the 
moment he has so done. Norris, the involuntary 
parricide (Mr. Johnstone), is a character in the same 
stern spirit; as is also the heroine herself, Marian 
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(Mrs. Warner),—who, thinking that she had seen | 
her father Robert (Mr. Graham) commit the murder | 
on the shipwrecked victim, bears conscientious testi- 
mony in open court against him. The interview 
between the father and daughter (the former conscious 
of his innocence and the latter wrongly convinced of 
his guilt) after his conviction and sentence is truly | 
appalling.—This tine drama has been placed on the 

stage ina manner worthy of its merits. Mrs. War- 

ner’s acting in Marian is classical in both concep- 

tion and execution; and in adopting this stately 

method of performance she is right. £dward, her 

sailor lover, was performed by Mr. Belton,—who had 

unfortunately conceived his part in a different spirit. 

Let Mr. Belton learn that in such a drama the mere | 
costume is enough to indicate the trade and rank of | 
the character he personates; in other respects he | 
is simply a man and a lover breathing benevolent | 
aspirations and generons in his general bearing and | 
habit of mind. Mr. Graham as the father was | 
natural and touching. Mr. Johnstone suffered by | 
our recollection of poor Warde in the part of Black | 
Norris, the real murderer, who contrives to impli- | 
cate others in the crimes committed exclusively by 
himself. Nevertheless, he threw much manly energy 
and a certain grand air of determination into his 
performance;—though when excited to passion he 
was somewhat too boisterous. With Mr. Cooke’s 
impersonation of the clergyman in the last act we 
were much"pleased. The interference of this person in 
the immediate business of his scene is most artistically 
introduced by the poet; and the repose thereby in- 
duced had a beautiful effect. We must not conclude 


without referring to Mrs. Warner's trance scene; in 

which the truth hid from her in her waking condition | 
is, as it were, miraculously revealed—thereby bring- | 
ing confusion on the great criminal of the drama. 


The performance was well received: and we hope— 
for the sake at once of the poet and of the manage- 
ment—that it may, as it deserves, prove attractive. 





Otympic.—Mr. Lysander 8. Thompson—a gen- | 
tleman celebrated, we understand, in the provinces | 
for the impersonation of Yorkshire characters— 
appeared on Saturday, in the part of Tyke, in Mor- 
ton’s comedy * The School of Reform.’ We were 
not able to see him until Wednesday; when the 
play, besides being well mounted, was well performed. 
Mr. Davidge as General Tarragon was good; and Mr. 
Holl as Ferment had a part exactly suited to his talent. 
Mrs. Brougham as Mrs. Ferment, played and looked | 
the lady to perfection. Mr. Thompson was, there- | 
fore, well supported in his efforts to please—and | 
deserved to be so. Nature has fitted him admirably 
for the line in which he has achieved his reputation. | 
Tall, stalwart, gaunt, shaggy and grim, he looked 
the Yorkshireman to the life, and speaks the patois 
like a native of the shire. The mixture of cunning 
and simplicity assumed, at once rendered the par- 
ticular part and testified to the possession of no 
ordinary artistic talent. Mr. Thompson's voice is 
flexible and capable of considerable variety. Its 
deep guttural tones expressed some of the more fero- 
cious passions with peculiar effect. Of prose tra- 
gedy, such as is frequently introduced for the sake of 
contrast into comic dramas, Mr. Thompson is un- 
doubtedly an efficient actor. In thus giving an 
opportunity for provincial talent to exhibit itself, 
the management of this theatre is doing good service; 
and will, by such means, gradually accumulate a 
complete company—which, when reduced to good 
working condition, may, we hope, carry out the 
higher purposes announced. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossir.—We gave, a 
fortnight since [anfe, p. 119], a list of the perfor- 
mers of the two Italian Operas. The directors of 
Covent Garden have since put forth a sketch of 
their repertory. This is promised to comprise, as we 
said, ‘ T'ancredi,’ for the début of Mdlle. Alboni— 
* La Favorita,’ with Madame Grisi, Signori Mario, 
Ronconi, and Marini— Guillaume Tell,’ for Madame 
Castellan—‘ La Figlia,’ for Mdlle. Zoia—and a new 
repertory for Madame Viardot, including ‘ Les Hu- 
guenots’ (expressly adapted for her) and ‘Fidelio.’ 
She will also, we are told, sing with M. Roger in the 
* Haydée,’ which M. Auber is said to be arranging 
for the Italian stage. 

We perceive that ‘ Ernani’ is to be the opening 








opera at Her Majesty’s Theatre; in which Mdlle. 
Cruvelli, Signori Gardoni, Cuzzani, andjBelletti will 
appear.—No repertory is promised: a reserve which 
we hold to be prudent, under circumstances. — In 
addition to the artists announced by Mr. Lumley, 
Signor Paglieri has arrived; a tenor, whose voice has 
been described to us as very fine. 

Our contemporaries advert to a reading of the 
‘CEdipus’ which took place at Court this week—the 
choruses written by Mendelssohn being performed on 
the occasion. The public, we imagine, would be 
glad of any opportunity to make acquaintance with 
the music of this work and of the ‘ Athalie.’ Besides 
this, we have still to hear the ‘ Lauda Sion’ and a 
Psalm or two; one being the fine setting of ‘Non 
nobis, Domine,’—another written for the collection of 
Mr. Broadley, which has never, we believe, been, in 
the ordinary sense of the term, published. 

The commencement of many musical entertain- 
ments is now announced. Mr. W. S. Bennett's 
Soirées begin on Tuesday next—the first exclusively 
devoted to Mendelssohn’s music. Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper’s commence on Thursday. The first of the 
Ancient Concerts is to be held on Wednesday, March 
22nd—that society being, also, now permitted by its 


| statutes to avail itself of the various compositions of 


the deceased master.—The Musical Union will recom- 
mence its parties on the 28th of next month.—_The 
first of the Beethoven Quartetis is also announced. 
These last meetings are open to extension and 
diversification; and in this, as in every similar case, 
it is always wise—we may say needful—for the di- 
recting parties to lead, without forcing, the taste of 
the public. 

Sir H. Bishop has been appointed to the Oxford 
Professorship of Music, vacated by the death of Dr. 
Crotch;—who had occupied the chair for fifty years. 

A new scene of the Bunn and Lind quarrel was 
played last week, ina very quiet way. On the open- 
ing of the trial, the Defendant's solicitor endeavoured 
to set aside the engagement on the plea that certain 
formalities of notice, &c. had not been complied with. 
This, however, was disposed of by Lord Denman, 
who declared the contract binding; and, thus clearing 
the matter of cobwebs, reduced the affair to what it 
was in equity proved to be by Mdlle. Jenny Lind’s 
offer of compromise as a defaulter—namely, a ques- 
tion of damages. The case was to have come on 
on “the morrow,” but it seems to have gone in again. 

The news of the week from Paris is not very 
important. Signor Bettini, however, is described as 
having performed the improvement promised for him 
in ‘ Robert.’ If his progress be really such as is 
stated, M. Roger will have to look to his laurels; the 
Italian gentleman happening to possess what is an 
indispensable at the 4cadémie—namely, great power 
of voice !—We are also told that, not content with 
M. Bettini’s success (?) and M. Roger’s engagement, 
the management of the Académie at Paris has sc- 
cured that rising artist Signor Guasco, by way of 
making sure of sufficient means for the execution of 
M. Meyerbeer’s opera—when it shall come.—M. 
Reber’s opera, ‘ La Nuit de Noél,’ is immediately 
forthcoming at the Opéra Comique, to alternate with 
* Haydée.’"—‘ Les Montenegrins,’ by M. Limnander, 
a Belgian composer, is about to be given at the Opéra 
National. What has become of that very clever 
writer, M. Ambroise Thomas ?—At the second con- 
cert of the Conservatoire, M. Hallé played Beetho- 
ven’s lovely P. F. Concerto in @; and an ‘Ave Maria’ 
by M. Gautier was tried, which is said not to have 
pleased. The fashion for chamber-music of the best 
kind seems on the increase. 

That eccentric 

master of the strings and bow, 
M. Olé Bull, is said to be moving hitherward from 
the South of France.—The Parisian journals report 4 
the deserted state of Za Scala; and the success at 
Moscow of a Russian ‘ Esmeralda,’—an opera com- 
posed by a native composer, M. Dargominski. 

We perceive that M. Benedict’s opera ‘ The Cru- 
saders’ has been entirely successful in his native town 
of Stuttgart; where the composer has been honoured 
with a handsome mark of royal approbation in the 
form of a “ golden box” from the King of Wurtem- 
burg. 

It is said that Mrs. Butler has entered into an 
engagement with Mr. Mitchell, to give readings at 
the St. James’s Theatre, Her migration to the 


theatres of America, too, has been rumoured se 
dramatic circles, as likely shortly to take en 
That which was threatened for M. Dumas inj 

has been done by M. Dumas in earnest, p ba 
of ‘The Count of Monte-Christo’ dramati 
been given at the Thédtre Historique on tyo 

cessive evenings. M. Janin has never been n. 
amusing in the feuilleton than in his sublime dismay 
on the occasion. . 





MISCELLANEA 


Anastatic Printing.—-In conjunction with 
P. H. Delamotte, who has lately established 4 
anastatic press in this city (under licence from the 
patentee), I have recently been trying Various moda 
of transferring pen etchings and tracings to zine plates, 
Two days ago it occurred to me that drawings ma 
on paper with lithographic chalk might be tra 
and printed from, in the same manner, Yesterday 
morning I had a somewhat hasty sketch made with 
lithographic chalk, on common drawing paper (af 
good quality but not very smooth surface), and sent 
it to Mr. Delamotte’s press. An hour after,I 
ceived a proof similar to the one inclosed; which iy 
a perfect fac-simile of the original drawing, and cay 
not be distinguished from a lithograph. Further 
experiments will be required to prove whether this 
method can supersede the finer branches of lithogra 
phic drawing,—or, in other words, whether paper can 
be made with a surface as finely and uniformly 
grained as that which is produced on the stone, 
But for less delicate and elaborate works there cap 
be no doubt that the anastatic process has two advan. 
tages over lithography.—First, we dispense with the 
cost and inconvenience of transporting and usig 
heavy stones. The traveller may now fill his port 
folio with sketches made in the field, with lithogn 
phic chalk on paper,—and may afterwards print of 
as many copies of these sketches as he pleases, And 
secondly, the drawings do not require to be reversed, 
nor even recopied,—a great saving of the artist 
time and labour. Wishing to give the public the 
benefit of this very simple application of the Anastatie 
art, I lose no time in communicating it to you. 

Tam, &c. H. E. Srrickzanp, MA, 

Oxford, Feb. 10. 

A Warning from Egypt.—In ancient Egypt the 
plague was unknown. Although densely populated, 
the health of the inhabitants was preserved by strit 
attention to sanitary regulations, But with time 
came on change—and that change was in man 
The serene climate, the enriching river, the fruitfal 
soil remained; but when the experience of 2,000 
years was set at nought,—when the precautions pre 
viously adopted for preserving the soil from acum 
lated impurities were neglected, when the sepulehni 
rites of civilized Egypt were exchanged for the 
modern but barbarous practices of interment, —wher 
the land of mummies became, as it now is, one vas 
charnel-house—the seed which was sown brought 
forth its bitter fruit, and from dangerous innovation 
came the most deadly pestilence. The plague fint 
appeared in Egypt in the year 542, two hundred 
years after the change had been made from the 
ancient to the modern mode of sepulture; and evey 
one at all acquainted with the actual condition a 
Egypt will at once recognize in the soil more than 
sufficient to account for the dreadful malady whic 
constantly afflicts the people—Mr. Walker on tit 
Metropolitan Grave- Yards. 


The New Houses of Parliament.-—Returs of tt 
aggregate amount already paid, or agreed to be paid, 
to contractors and other persons for the purchase d 
lands and houses for the erection of the Palace d 
> Westminster (or new Houses of Parliament) wet 
ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 
the 20th of December. They have been ate 
the public. It appears that the aggregate amount 
all sums paid by the Woods and Forests on accout 
of the New Houses, including all allowances for house 
rent, for the use of the officers or offices o a 
houses, from 1834 to the present period, and is 
sums paid since the destruction of the Houses . 
liament by fire, for temporary buildings and repait 
for the accommodation of Parliament, 18 1,0 a 
The amount of the original estimate (1897) 
707,104/,—-Times. 
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s for the Industrious Classes. —The Daily 
vas of Monday last gives a particular and in- 
a, ecount of a collection of furnished apart- 

ts recently erected in the Old St. Pancras Road, 
the “Metropolitan Association for Improving the 
y Jlings of the Industrious Classes.” They contain 
ve modation for one hundred and ten families— 
ninety of the separate “ houses,”’ as they are called, 
: ms, and twenty only two. From 
odes you enter by a door, which answers all 
“of a “street-door,” and completely iso- 
mates; for opposite to it on the inside is 
which you must open before gaining 

the apartment. Every convenience within, 
gach as a range, with boiler and oven, a scullery 
containing a cistern, water-closet, coal-box, meat safe, 
sink for the exit of liquid refuse, and a shaft for 
d rowing down ashes and other dry rubbish—almost 
completes the isolation, by doing away with much 
ascending and descending of stairs. The “houses,” 
of three rooms consist of one sitting-room, to serve 
ais as a cooking-room, and two bed-rooms, one with 
a fre-place (and this may be made into a sitting- 
room if preferred ), and the other with none, besides 
the scullery. Compared with apartments in which 
ns of humble means usually reside, these rooms 

ue large. The best of the sitting-rooms are 14 fect 
py 10 feet 6 inches; the larger sleeping-room 12 feet 
linches by 9 feet 7, and the smaller one the same 
length, but only 6 feet 10 wide. All are of a good 
height. The principal room in houses of two rooms 
yould be of the same size as the above, only that 
the scullery is partitioned off from it in the upper 
stories, and the entry is taken from the dimensions in 
the ground floors. The arrangements for the sup- 


access to 





ply of air, though far from complete, are efficacious. | 
The stairs, of stone, are well aired from the top | 
by Kite’s patent ventilator, and lighted with gas. | 
Under each floor is a small grating in the outer | 
facing of the building, which ventilates the houses, | 
pearly all of which occupy the whole depth of the | 
building, hence a thorough draught is effected | 
through every room back and front. 
the middle of the sitting-room of each of the houses, 
ageneral survey may be taken through the open 
doors that leads into the other apartments, and the 
habitation presents an appearance of lightness, clean- 
jiness, snugness, and convenience, which the slaves of 
affluence, with all its attendant pretension, pomp and 
cireumstance, might envy. The prices for two rooms | 
vary from 3s, to ds. per week, according to their size; | 
and the sets of three rooms from 4s. Gd. to 7s. per 
week, The charges include taxes, parish and water 
rates, and gas on the staircases. Even they, says 
the Daily News, might have been Jess but for the 
oppressive operation of the window-tax, which exacts, 
according to the mode of assessment insisted on, the 
same taxation for ten of these dwellings as that for 
one forty-windowed house; while each of these sets 
of rooms would have been exempt from the tax had 
they been separate cottages. The anomaly of the 
lawin this respect is rendered the more glaring by 
the fact, that by the Registration Act the houses are 
pronounced to be separate habitations, and if the 
tenants—instead of their landlords—paid the rates 
and taxes, those of 4s. and upwards per week would 
beentitled to a vote for the borough of Finsbury in 
Tespect of their separate occupancy. Thus a non- 
faxing Act of Parliament says each is a distinct 
tenement, while a taxing Act declares that it is not. 
—What follows is deserving of the utmost attention. 
Having provided at a cheap rate comfortable houses 
for the industrious classes, the Association aimed at 
getting them tenanted by those who most nceded 
them—the occupants of the damp, cheerless, filthy, 
and dear abodes mentioned in the Parliamentary 
Reports, To this end a description of the building, 
with a scale of rents, was left at several large manu- 
es; such as gas works, iron forges, brass and 
other metal foundries, stone yards, and amongst 
Klayers, Alas! it may be instanced asa speci- 
men of the perversity of human nature, the hope 
¥as unfulfilled. The description of persons for 
Whose especial benefit the structure was raiscd have 
repudiated it altogether. It will not be credited by 
who know little of the habits and feelings of 

the lower ranks of industrious poor, that they actually 
er the expensive filth in which they now exist. 
strongest objections which they urged are of a 


Standing in | 





sentimental character, chiefly resulting from the 
much-vaunted—and in many other cases wholesome 
—-spirit of “ British liberty.” Some ofthe applicants 
shuddered on the very threshold. The building too 
forcibly reminded them of another kind of “big 
house;’? and they walked away, declaring they 
would rather live anywhere than in a kind of union 
house. Again, a free and easy filthy freedom reigns 
in Parker-street, Drury-lane, in Orchard-street, 
Westminster, and among the suburban squatters of 
Agar-town and Maiden-lane. To this the orderly 
appearance of the new house was utterly repulsive, 
and threatened restraint. One independent brass- 
founder plainly told the collector that he was not 
going to be interfered with, and have people looking 
into his rooms to see if they were clean or not; he 
would clean them and dirty them when he liked— 
that was his business. It was in vain that he was 
told no such interference was contemplated: he 
would not be convinced. He said, in his own pecu- 
liar vernacular, that the very aspect of the place 
implied rules and regulations—together with period- 
ical visits from pale-faced gentlemen, with spectacles, 
white neckcloths, and long lectures.—It is pitiable 
to know that this man represented the feelings of a 
very large number of his class. Moreover, a great 
number of objectors are amateurs of ornithology and 
zoology. The moment some of them found they 
would not be allowed to keep pigs, or pigeons, or 
fowls, or rabbits, or dogs, they declined inquiring 
further particulars, and walked away. All this is 
very lamentable, because it renders the benevolent 
labours of such associations as the buildings of these 
lodgings, when specially directed, almost hopeless. 
The present generation of lower-class labourers, suc- 
ceeding to the habits of their fathers, are so be- 
grimed in mind and body, that dirt, and a desire to 
wallow in a state of uncleanly independence, are 
almost their second nature. We must therefore 
turn to their children, and, by educating them, both 
intellectually and socially, teach them to appreciate 
the comforts of wholesome habitations—The new 
dwellings, however, are not without tenants; who 
are, indeed, of a higher grade than those aimed at 


| by the Association—persons already living in cleanly 


comfort, though obtained at extravagant prices. 
Last week seventy-one houses had been let, chiefly 
on the upper floors; and these sets were so much 
coveted that twenty extra applications were then on 
the books from persons desirous to have the refusal 
of as many as might be given up by any of the 
seventy-one. The other houses were being let at the 
rate of from two to four a day; yet the building is 
not finished, and will not be wholly habitable until 
the end of the present month. The tenants are chiefly 
artisans of a superior order, such as journeymen 
piano-forte makers, compositors, and persons who 
follow chamber trades, such as tailors, flower-makers, 
chasers, jewellers, &c., besides clerks, and one or two 
who possess small independencies. As if to provide 
an exception on purpose to prove a rule, there is one 
tenant who belongs to the class for which the building 
was meant—a gas-maker, from the neighbouring 
works, We may add that the labours of the Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Dwellings of the Indus- 
trious Classes do not end in the Old St. Pancras-road. 
It is their intention to found similar establishments 
in large manufacturing towns in the provinces :—and 
we trust, says the Daily News, they will be able to 
secure another site in the metropolis, for a building 
easily accessible to London journeymen. Example 
placed before the eyes of the inhabitants of squalid 
neighbourhoods may in time wean them from the 
sloughs in which they now choose to exist. If, how- 
ever, they do not profit by the spectacle of comfort 
and cleanliness, their children and successors may. 





To CorresponpENts.—M. R.—R. A.—W, H.—A. W. T. 
—A Publisher—received. 

J. P. is informed that the subject on which he writes has 
been under consideration on former occasions; but there 
are objections. Meantime, there is practically none to the 
present arrangement. The advertisements, so far as they 
detach themselves from the paper itself—which they cannot 
always be made exactly to do,—can now be bound separately 
as well as under the arrangement proposed by J. P.:—and 
as the paper is, of course, referred to by means of the index, 
the break so made in the continuity of the paging can occasion 
no difficulty. The number in the Index points as truly to 
the number of the page as it would on the plan suggested, 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NOW READY. 


I. 
Acton Warburton, Esq. 
ROLLO and his RACE; or, FOOT- 


STEPS of the NORMANS. By ACTON WARBUR- 
TON, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Engravings, 21s. 


Il. 
Hans C. Andersen. 
RAMBLES in the ROMANTIC RE- 
GIONS of the HARTZ MOUNTAINS. By HANS 
CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Translated under the 


superintendence of the Author by C. BECKWITH. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MI. 
Mrs. Howitt. 
The PEASANT and his LANDLORD. 


From THE Swedisa. Py MARY HOWITT, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 


Iv. 
Lieut. F. E. Forbes, R.N. 
FIVE YEARS in CIIINA, from 1842 
to 1847. By LIEUT. F. FE. FORBES, R.N., Commander 


of H.M.S. Bonerta, 8vo. with a highly-finished Por- 
trait of the Empress of China, &c., lis. ® 


v. 


Theodore Mugee. 
SWITZERLAND in 1847. By T. 


MUGGE. Edited by Mrs. PERCY SINNETT. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 21s. 


vi. 
Count de Lasteyrie. 

The HISTORY of AURICULAR CON- 
FESSION. By COUNT C.P. DE LASTEYRIRE. Trans- 
lated, with the Author's especial sanction, by C, 
COCKS, B.L. 2 vols, 21s. 


Vil. 
Rev. Francis Trench. 
A WALK ROUND MONT BLANC 


in 1847. By the Rev. FRANCIS TRENCH. Post 8vo. 
10s, 6d. 


Vill. 


MR. WARRENNE, the MEDICAL 
PRACTITIONER. By the AUTHOR of ‘MARGARET 
CAVEL,’ &c. 3 vols. 


1X. 
Hugh Low, Esq. 
SARAWAK ; its INHABITANTS and 
PRODUCTIONS. By HUGH LOW, Esq., Private 


Secretary to His Excellency Mr. Brooke. 8vo. with 
Plates, lis. 


x. 
James Richardson, Esq. 


TRAVELS in the GREAT DESERT of 
SAHARA in 1845—46. By JAMES RICHARDSON 
(the CBLEBRATED AFRICAN TRAVELLER and PRILAN- 
THROPIST). 2 vols. vo. with Maps and other llustra- 
tions, 30s. 


xt. 


LETTERS from the DANUBE. By the 
AUTHOR of ‘GISELLA,’ ‘SECOND LOVE,’ &c. 
3 vols. 


Ricuarp Bentiry, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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BAUDRY, LIBRAIRIE EUROPEENNE, 


3, QUAI MALAQUAIS, PARIS. 


DERNIERES PUBLICATIONS EN ESPAGNOL. 


OBRAS COMPLETAS DE DON JOSE 
ZORRILLLA, precedidas de su biografia por Ldefonso Ovejas, 2 vol. 
in-8, A deux colonnes, portr. 20 fr. 

aque volume se vend séparément : 
Pa bang 4” le. Poesia completas hasta el presente dia. 1 gros vol. 
Vol. 2° ene dramfticas completas. 1 vol. in-So, 10 fr. 


TESORO DE ESCRITORES MISTICOS 


ESPANOLES, hecho bajo la direccion y con una introduccion y 
noticias, de D. ‘Eugenio de Ochoa, de la Academia espafiola. 3 gros 
vol. in-8, 32 fr., ou séparément :— 
He a SANTA TERESA DE JESUS: Camino de Perfeccion 
808 para sus monjas.—Castillo interior 6 las Moradas.—Las 
dos ax dl de Cartas, etc., con la Vida de la Santa por Fray Diego 
de Yepes, 1847, 1 gros vol. in-#o de prés de 500 pages, avec un beau 
| Soni le sainte Thérése, gravé sur acier. 12 fr. On vend séparé- 


mOBRAS ESCOGIDAS DE SANTA TERESA DE JESUS,1 
vol. in-so avec le portrait. 

LA VIDA DE SANTA Me RESA DE JESUS por Yepes, 1847, 
1 vol. in-so avec le portrait. 6 fr. 

Vol. If. El_ Maestro Alejo de Venegas: Agonias del transito de 
la muerte.—El V. Maestro Juan de Avila: Exposicion del verso, 
Audi, filia, et Vide-—Fray Luis de Granada: Las Meditaciones y 
la Guia de pecadores.—San Juan de la Cruz: Cartas; Sentencias 
espirituales; Llama de Amor viva; Poesias. 1847. 1 gros vol. in-80 
avec le ortrait de Luis de Granada, gravé sur acier. 

fen Diego de Estella: De la Vanidad del Mundo; 

Meditaciones.—Fray Luiz de Leon: La Perfeeta casada ; Poesias. 
—Fray Pedro Malon de Chaide : Tratado dela Magdalena’; srmon 
de Origenes.—E] Padre Juan Eusebio Nieremberg: Diferencia 
entre lo temporal y eterno.— Poesias Espirituales de varios autores, 
1847, 1 ge vol. in-80 avec le portrait de Luis de Leon, gravé sur 
acier. 10 

TESORO DE NOVELISTAS ESPANOLES, 
ANTIGUOS Y MODERNOS, hecho bajo la direccion y con una 
introduccion y noticias de don "Eugenio de Ochoa, en tres volamenes 
en- — os 2retratos, 22fr. 50c, Chaque volume se vend séparé- 
ment. 

OBRAS COMPLETAS DE MARTINEZ DE 
LA ROSA, 5 vol. in-8, portrait, 45fr. Ou séparément : 

Vol. 1°.—Obras Poéticas completas:—Pottica Expafiola —Apén- 
dices histéricos sobre la Poesia didictica, la Tragedia y la Comedia 
Espafivla, 2 tomes en i vol. in-& 10 fr, 

a 2°,—Obras Dramaticas completas, 1 vol. in-8 A 2 colonnes 


Vol. 3°.—Hernan Fees del Pulgar.—Doiia Isabel de Solis, novelas 
histéricas, 1 Ae ~ On vend séparément: Dofia Isabel de 
i 1 ri a 

Vv 


8 fr. 
hemes DE ESPANOLES CELEBRES por 
M. J. gone we ory 1 gros vol. in-8, contenant les 3 vol. de 
Peaiicn vi Madrid, 
VELAS EJ 'EMPLARES Y AMOROSAS, 
r — Maria de Zayas y Sotomayor. Paris, 1547, 1 vol. in-8, br. 
fr. 50¢. (Ce volume contient vingt nouvelles.) cs 
EL BACHILLER DE SALAMANCA; EL 
OBSERVADOR NOCTURNO, por Lesage; EL DIABLO Co- 
JUELO de Guevara, 2 otras , novelas por varios autores. 1847, 
1 gros vol. in-8, portrait. 7 fr. - 
DA Y HE CHOS- DE GUZMAN DE AL- 
FAR ae ne, por Mateo Aleman, 2 tomes en un gros vol. in-8, por- 
trait. 
GUERRAS CIVILES DE GRANADA, por 
+ ag Pera de Hyta. Primera y segunda parte, 1817, 1 vol. in-8 
7fr. 50, 
COLECCION DE NOVELAS ESCOGIDAS, 
compuestas por los mejores ingenios espanoles ; que contiene : La 
Inclinacion espaiola, E] Disfrazado, dos novelas por Castillo Solor- 
zano; La Vengada 4 su _pesar, Ardid de at pobreza, dos novelas 
or Andres de Prado; El Hermano indisereto, Eduardo de Ingla- 
rra, dos novelas por de Diego de Agreda; Nadie: crea de ligero, 
por D. B. Mateo Velasquez ; La Muerte del avariento, por D, An- 
dres = Castillo ; No hay desdicha que no acabe. 1847, 1 vol. in-s*, 


br. 

MARTINE Z DE LA ROSA. Opras Pofticas 
que contienen: Poética espaiivla, con anotaciones, apéndices sobre 
la poesfa didactica, la poesia épica, la tragedia, la comedia. Zara- 
goza,poema. La Viuda de Padilla, tragedia, con un bosquejo his- 
térico de la Guerra de ias comunidades. ‘La Nifia en casa y la 
madre en la mascara, comedia. Morayma, tragedia. Traduccion 
en versos de la Epistola de Horacio 4 los Pisones sobre el arte 
poética; con la exposicion. Edipo, tragedia. Aben Humeya, 
drame historique. a conjurac ion de Venecia afio de 1310, Paris, 
imprenta de J. Didot, 1828 4 1839, 5 gros vol. in-12, br. 30 fr. 

MORATIN. Obsras que contienen sus comedias, 
traductiones, prosas y poesias. Barcelona, 1835, 1 vol. grand in-8 a 
deux colonnes, portrait, cartonné. 12 fr. 

ERCILLA. La Aravcana, poema. Paris, 1840, 

Vol. in-8, avec portrait de l’auteur. 6fr. 

VOCABULARIO DE VOCES ANTICUADAS, pee facilitar 
la lectura de los autores espafioles anteriores al siglo XV. por 
D. . Sanchez. Paris, 1842, 1 vol. in-18, papier vélin. 3fr. 

CERV ANTES. Down Quisore, con la vida de 
Cervantes por Navarrete en un tomo. Resetenn, 1839, 1 vol, in-8 
édit. correcte. Au lieu de 7 fr. 50¢., 4fr. 50 

L*HERMITE. C.Ler pe LA Cc ORRESPONDANCE 
ComMMERCIALE, en anglais, en frangais ct en espagnol. 18:6, 1 vol. 
format carré, & trois colonnes. 5 fr. 

BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIERRE. 
y Viroernia. Paris, 1 vol. in-18, fig., br. 1fr. 50c. 

CHATEAUBRIAND. Arata y René. 
las, 1826, 1 vol. in-18, br. 1 fr. 50 ¢, 

CHATEAUBRIAND. Arata y René. — 
BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIERRE, Cabafia Indiana y el Café 
de Surate. Paris, 1 vol. in-1s, br. 2fr. 

FENELON. Aventuras DE TELEMACO. Paris, 
1837, 1 vol. in-12, br. 3 fr. 50¢, 

El mismo, en francés y espaiiol. 
12, br. 7 fr. 50. 
El mismo, en inglés y espaiiol. 


Espiritu del Siglo, 6 tomes contenus en 2 vol, in-8. 


PABLo 


Nove- 


2 vols. in- 
2 vols. 7 fr. 
50 ¢ 


—— El mismo, en seis lenguas, francés, espafiol, 
inglés, italiano, portugues y aleman, 1537, 1 vol. oblong, cart. 20fr. 





NOUVELLES PUBLICATIONS EN ITALIEN. 


NOVELLIERI ITALIANI Antichi e Moderni, scelti e pub- 
Dlicati ner cura di Giuseppe-Zirardini, con un Discorso preliminare. 
—Novellino, Boccaccio, Sacchetti, G. Fiorentino, L. d’Arezzo, M. 
Salernitano, 8. degli Arienti, Pulci, Sermini, Macchiavelli, da 
Porto, Firenzuola, Molza, Nelli, de’ Mori, Alamanni, Parabosco, 
Bandello, Fortini, Giraldi, Doni, Erizzo, Grazzini, Sozzini, Bar- 
gagli, Salvucci, Magalotti, Cioni, C. Gozzi, G. Gozzi, Vannetti, 
Parini, Scotti, Cesari, Costa, Colombo, Balbo, ec. 1847, 2 tomes. en 
1 gros vol. in-8 de 1200 pages, orné de 9 portraits graves sur acier, 


POETI DELL’ ETA MEDIA, ossia scelta e saggi di poesie 
dai tempi del Boccaccio al cadere del secolo decimottavo, per cura 
di Terenzio Mamiani, aggiuntavi una sua prefazione. 1847, 1 gros 
vol. in-8 de 1 id pages A deux colonnes, orné de 9 portraits gravés 
sur acier. 

I Ce ome forme la suite et le complément des Quattro Port 
TALIA 

POE TT ITALIANI CONTEMPORANEI MAGGIORI E 
MINORI, preceduti da un Discorso di Cesare Canti, e seguiti da 
una Scelta di rime di Poetesse Its nliane antiche e moderne, da A. 
Ronna. Parigi, 1843, un grog vol. in-8 de 1100 pages a 2 colonnes, 
avec 9 portraits gravés sur acier. 15 fr. 

OPERE DI VITTORIO ALFIERL, contenenti la Vita scritta 
da esso, Sate le Tragedie colle Lettere di ¢ alsabigi e di Cesarotti e 
le R dell’ autore, le Satire, una Commedia, Souetti vari, le 
Odi sat America libera, il Principe e le Lettere, ed il okine a 
Traiano. oe per cura di G. Zirardini. 1847, 1 gros vel. in-s 
portrait. 15 

OPERE (¢ ‘OMPLETE DI A. MANZONI, che contengono: 
I Promessi Sposi, edizione fatta su quella riveduta dall’ autore ; 
la Colonna infame con le Osservazioni sulla Tortura di P. Verri ; 
le Tragedie e le Poesie ; la Morale cattolica, con Aggiunte e Osser- 
vazioni critiche, Parigi, 1843, 1 beau vol. in-8, gros caractére, por- 
trait et vignettes, broche. 12 fr. 

Promessi Sposi, 2 vol. in-12 , portrait. 5 fr. 

——— I Medesimi, colla storia della Colonna infame, e le Osser- 
vazioni sulla Tortara, di Pietro Verri, 2 vol. in-12, avec portrait et 
vignettes. 7 fr. 

I QUATTRO POETI ITALIANI, Dante, Petrarca, Ariosto, 
Tasso, da Buttura. Parigi, 1#45, 1 vol. petit in-8, 4 2 colonnes. 9 fr. 

—— Le meme, avec leg quatre portraits. 10 fr. 

ST¢ )RIA D'ITALIA, principiata dal Guicciardini e continuata 
sino al 1814, da Carlo Botta, 20 vol. in-8, avec les portr. de Guicciar- 
dini et de Botta. 94 fr. 

Gvuicciarpini. Dal 1490 sino al 1534. 6 vol. in-8, port. 24 fr. 

sa Continuazione, 1534 sino al 1789. 10 vol. in-8, portrait. 
50 
12 fr. 


La medesima continuazione. 15 vol. in-18. 
Borra. Dal 1789 sino al 1814. 4 vol. in-8. 20 fr. 
MEMORIE DEL GENERALE 4G, PEPE, intorno oma sua 

vita e ai recenti casi d’Italia, 1847, 2 vol. in 8, brochés, 10 f 
COLLETTA. Storia di Napoli, dal 1734 sino al 1825, 

10 fr. 

AMARI, 
delle istorie siciliane. 
CASTI. Opere: 

Poema Tartaro, poesie liriche e drammatiche. 

in-8, portrait, cart. 20 fr. 

ISABELLA Onetst, duchessa di Bracciano, di Guerrazzi_ 

1845, l vol. in-12. 3 fr. 

IL CONTE enuetine della Gehan, o i Ghibellini di 

Pisa, di Rosini. 1 gros. vol. in-i2. 4 fr. 

NICOLO DE’ LAPI, ovvero I Palleschi e i Piagnoni di Mas- 

simo d’Azeglio. 2 vol. in-12. 7 fr. 50 
MARGHERITA PUSTERLA, semua di Canta. Parigi, 

1840, 2 vol. in-12, br. 7 fr. 50 ¢. 
IL PRIMO VICERE DI } 

1 vol. in-12. 4 fr. 

ILC ayy Lo DI TREZZO, di Bazzoni. 
broché. 3 fi 

IL_ DUC n D> ATENE. Narrazione di N. Tommaseo. 1 vol. 
in-12, broché» 3 fr. 

MARCO VISCONTI. Storia del trecento di Tommaso Grossi. 

1840, 2 vol. in-12. 6 fr. 

NOTA (Alberto). Qewete complete, con Saggio storico di 

Salfi. 5 vol. in-12. 12 f 

Commedie Scelte. lvol. in-12. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 
UGO FOSCOLO. Opere scelte, cioé : Lettere di Jacopo Ortis ; 

Orazione a Bonaparte; dell’ Origine della letteratura ; Prose 

oe, dei Sepoleri, Ricciarda, e le Poesie scelte, 1 vol. in-8, portr, 


25, 2 a in-8 


La Guerra del V —. et ovvero un periodo 
1843, 2 vol. i 

gli Animali a Nn ‘Te Novelle galanti, il 

Parigi, 1 vol. grand 


NAPOLI, per Belmonte. Parigi, 


Parigi, 1 vol. in-12, 


PELL ICO. Le mie Prigioni, con le addiz. di Maroncelli, dei 
Doveri degli Uomini, Novelle in versi, Cantiche ed altre poesie, 1 
vol. in-8, portr, fr. 

—— Poesie inedite. 1837 . 2parties en 1 vol. in-8 5 fr. 

Le mie Prigioni, 1 vol. gros caractére. 1 fr. 50 ¢, 
Addizioni di Piero Maroncelli,1 vol. in-i8. 1 fr. 25, 
— Mes Prisons, en italien et en francais, 1836, 1 vol. in-8, 
portrait. 3 fr. 50 c. 
Les mémes, en italien et en anglais. 3 fr. 5 
Mes Prisons, en trois langues, italien, francais et anglais, 
1 gros vol. in-8, portrait. 5 

BIBLIOTECA POETICA ITALIANA, Scelta e pubblicata da 
A. Buttura, 30 vol. in-32, imprimés chez J. Didot et Crapelet, 
papier vélin, orné de 10 portraits ; au lieu de 72 fr, 45 


ANI, Dante, Petrarca, Ariosto, 


I QUATTRO POETI ITALI 
e liriche Scelte, colle Anno- 


Tasso, colla Giunta delle loro : 
tazioni tolte dai Commentatori A . Barotti, G. Borghi, U. Foscolo, 
G. Leopardi, ed altri ; con una Scelta de lle Rime antiche di Ciullo 
@Alcamo, Pier delle Vigne, Guittone d’Arezzo, Guido Guinicelli, 
Cino da Pistola, e con Cenni istorici, per opera di Giuseppe Zirar- 
dini. 1 gros vol. in-8 de 1200 pages, A deux colonnes, orné de quatre 
portraits, gravés sur acier par Hopwoo 

TEATRO ITALIANO Antico e Moderno, con cenni storici e 
note da A. Ronna.—Lorenzo de’ Medici, Poliziano, Trissino, Bib- 
biena, Rucellai, Macchiavelli, Ariosto, Bentivoglio, Aretino, Dolce, 
Gelli, Firenzuola, Grazzini, Cecchi, Bruno, Salviati, Varchi, Caro, 
Tasso, ag crn Tansillo, Bonarelli, Andreini, Zeno, Maffei, ‘Gozzi; 
Goldoni, Casti, Alfieri, Albergati, Pindemonte, Foscolo, Rossi, 
Sograti, Monti, Giraud, Niccolini, Manzoni, della Valle, Nota, 
Romani, Pellico, Marenco, ec. 1 gros vol. in-8 de 1000 & 1200 pages, 
A deux colonnes, orné de dix portraits gravés sur acier. 


PROSATORI ITALIANI Antichi e Moderni, per cura di 
Giuseppe Zirardini, 6 tomes en 3 vol. in-8 d’environ 3600 pages, orn¢s 
de 26 portraits gravés sur acier. Chaque volume se vendra séparé- 
mens nt: 

Prosatori Scelti dal XIV al XVI Secolo. 2 tomes en 1 gros vol. 
in-8 de 1000 & 1200 pages, | ouet de neuf portraits gravcs sur acier. 

Prosatori Scelti dal XVII al XIX Secolo. 2 tomes en 1 gros vol. 
in-8 de 1000 A 1200 pages, phn de neuf portraits gravés sur acier. 

Prosatori Moderni Scelti Maggiori e Minori. 2 tomes en 1 gros 
vol. in-8 de 1000 A 1200 pages, orné de huit portraits gravés sur acier. 


Bavpry, Librairie Européenne, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, 
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GMALL BOOKS ON GREAT 


is published, price 4g, 
ETTERS = "CH ESS ; containing a 
of of some of the cyte eta WORKS on ” 
ranslated fi e German of 
Wa CAL Rina ay 


Simpkin, Marshall &C Stationers’. ‘-hall-court, 
Just published, price 3s. 6d, SUBJE . 


No. XIII., SKETCHES 
s , Pickering, 177, 8 “OF “GEOLoGr, 





e 
the 


A GIFT FOR ALL SEASONsg, 
Now ready, a a Raison, pondeomely ¥ bound in clot, 
red 


from 5s. 6d. t 
OE MILLER’ S) JEST B00 
A work everybod, quotes, and few have read. A repring 
genuine edition, with copious Additions, 


The first edition of this work having b usted 
reprinted equal to the original, and wt be conn 
price, 


London: Whittaker & Co, 





Just published, price 88, with Exere’ 
NEW ANGLO- SPANISH "GRAMM 1 
Fifth Edition. By E. DEL MAR, Professor of thes 


Language. i renee: ee Strand. 

‘his work is the result of long experience, and 
provements over the former editions, it is written sal 
Spanish Orthography. The wtole is compiled in a most clear 
comprehensive manner, rendering the work Peculiarly adapted 


self- 


tuition. 
D. Nutt, 158, Fleet-street ; and all Foreign Booksellers, 





Handsomely bound in cloth, with Hines “th: ‘ 
bie ac On ‘y-three Wood Engry 


P 


LLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIB 


MO 


and CONFIRMATIONS of SACRE 
NUMENTS of EGYPT, D HISTORY, frm 


By W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
From the Birmingham Herald. 


“A valuable and indispensable accessi i 
biblical student. 4 wa Ge ae 


From the Rev. satsgay Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the 


“ 


explaine 


Study of the Scriptures. 
three hundred texts of Scripture are more ui 
in this elegantly executed volume, and in a mam 


Nearly 


equally curious and interesting. 


London: D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street, 





COLLECTED id 
BY 
FELIX _ [fy 

'/ SUMMERLY. © ‘b 


ABRDGRAVE A. 


b 
A. 


Almost ready, the Second List. 
UMMERLY’S ART-MANUFACTURE 
designed by Absolon, J. Bell, J. C. Horsley, R. B 
| * Lord’s Prayer’ and ‘B 


STATUETTE 
Deca: nomrye and Wire Giass 


R.A, Townsend, &e. 

Teapot, in Meta! 

Fisu KNiFE, 

Grass CakE-DIs 

Bueap Piatrer and Kxire, in Sarr 
Wood. 

CHAMPAGNE GLASS. 

Suavine Por and Brusn. 

DEcANTER STOPPERS. 

Sold by J. Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street ; 


in Metal. 


J INE-T na gt 
Dessert Knives and Fouss 
Paper Cutter. 

Saxap Bow , Fork, and§ 
and all 


Dealers. 
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PROVIDENT INSTITUTIOS 
EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, LUNDO. 

a MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, with these’ peculiar # 
ages :— 

Mutual Assurance by the most moderate rates of premium 
Whole Protits divided amongst the Assured exclusively. 


Annual Premiums per 100/. with whole profits :— 


Asem | Ane | Age30. | Age 35. | Age 40. | Age45. | Ageda. | 


£2. 


£55 





£ad.|£ad |£i 


£2.d, ‘ 
3 59/417/510 


216 


£3.d, 
2 610 


£2.d. 


ies < 2149 


Reports, Tadic, and every information, may be had of 
Secretaries. 


Edinburgh Office—14, St. Andrew-square. 
London Office—12, Moorgate-street. 





EF 


H. 


C. H. Latouche, Esq. 
Edward Lee, Esq. 


T 


profit sc: 


Age 20 


badge deed be ale 
117 912 31 


| Age 25. ries 30. Age 3 35. 


Robert Bruce Chichester, E 
Esq. 


AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFS 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Goes m piece. B Blackfriars, London. 
L £500,000, 
Directors. 
Witton n Puler, Bs Bayley, Eee. a 
ui arma’ 
a ‘ies . fice Macnaghten, Be, 


i ~ oh Walker, Esq. 
Major Willock, K.L8 


B. Henderson, 


BONUS. 
hirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society's Policies @ 
Sale in -_ he. next valuations will be in January, is 
nual Premiums with Profits. 


A Age 40. Ages. Ages. Ar 
odes &. d.é. hs dead 


297 2162 3162\ 4106.57 





T 


INDIA. 
he Society also grants Policies to parties proceeding to 


gra: 
siding in India, at lower rates than any other Vics. i 0 


= Ms —_ may be payable either in London or a 


ta. 
‘Annuities of all kinds, as well as Endowments for Childres, 


ergnted | 


T 


by the Societ; 
Solicitors ON 
he commission emt orn IN ZENOVE, ot ap 
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allow any com 
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The Court of 
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amey 
Augustus OSa 
Charles Dasiiv 
Mis Watkin ( 
liam Kilby 


The followin 
ofits, as decl: 
ad on that da 
hberal reducti 
of other offices 
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Bioyal Charter. 

Presider 

Cl 
De 
Re 
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The benefits 
it utmost ey 
bed capital 

fund exceeding 
of more than | 
f the profits a: 
participation s¢ 
balf the premii 
Tables of inc 


ACTURES 
, R. Redgn 


and ‘ 
Wine Giassm 


and Fouss 


ek, and § 
all respects 


‘IT UTIOS, 
R, LUNDOY. 
se peculiar 


| of premium 
cclusively. 
“ofits -— 

| Agedd. | Aged 
Fear 
be had of 


inten, Eat. 
r, Esd. 

x K.LS 

s Policies @ 
January, 


‘Age 50.) Age 


n° 10591 


THE ATHENZUM = 


175 





IRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
Yor ox PANY. Established at York 1824. 
A are charged by this Company, — giving an immediate 
‘a prospective a and uncer/ain o 
Female lives have been “materially reduced. 
favourable terms. 


nts: 
1 30, Royal Exchan 
=. — | Ane Sy How-atrest, Oe Gov ent-garden. 
Or Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and Secretary, York. 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 

Ps ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
Established in 1826.— Subscribed Capital, 240, vol, 

ts Assurances in every variety of form, and on 

‘Ss both on the bonus and non-bonus 


without participation in the Profits, are lower 
etc other offices, whilst those on the participation 
rospect of a handsome addition being made, 

to the sum assured. The holders of Equitable 

pal enind their bonuses at the approaching division on the 


Office. 
tei Tables of Rates, 3 Bry farther particulars, 
or sbeained at the Office. ARD, Secretary. 


LONDON LIF Ln ASSOCIATION, 


Instituted 180 
CE, 81, KiNG WIL Lt IAM-STREET, 
Pat Aare Claudius Stephen Hunter, Bart. 
Vice-President—C harles Franks, Esq. 
HIS Society is essentially one of Mutual As- 
T [—— i which the Premiums of its Members are reduced 








of ‘reduction of the Premiums of the last year was 
oe, rie Jeaving to be paid one per cent. less than in the year 


Society also undertakes other descriptions of Assurance, in 
4 do not become Members ; and having ceased to 
glow any commission to Agents, the Society has been enabled to 
reduce the Premiums for this class of Assurances to the following 
ry low rates :— 
Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100, 
Age | £8 dip Age. 4. . ¢. Age. £. 
» 113 35 50 
% 117 0 40 ; 15 5 55 
w 315 45 360 60 
The Court of Directors are ontheriee’ | by the Dot ps — ge 
on the security of Policies in this Association. 
—- EDWARD DOCKER, See. 


ESTABLISHED 1834. 


[sve ERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 


1, King W 7 — London. 





Sir Henry W iltvck. oe ‘LS. Chairman. 
7. Stewart, Esq. M. P. Deputy-Chairman. 


Majer Gen, it Armstrong, acnaghten, Esq. 
wn K.C.T. ¥ i | 


harles Otway Mayne, Esq. 
Esq. M.P. 


| iy one others, .. sq. 
Augustus Bosanquet, Es Ro aunders, Esq. 
bers bt showy Esq. | James Duncan Thomson aoe 
lisWatkin Cunliffe, Esq. M. P.) Capt. Samuel Thornton, RN 
Kilburn, Esq. | 
Aaditore—John Wallis Alexander, © 
Robert Hichen: q. 
Bankers— Bank of England, and Messrs. Currie & Co. 
Solicitor—William Henry Cotterill, Esq. 
Physicien—George Burrows, M.D, F.K.S., 45 , Queen Anne-street, 
Cavendish- square. 
Actuary—David J ones, Esq. 

The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance Society 
of an Coeal valuation of assets and liabilities, and a division of 
three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted to offer 
peat advantages ; especially to those parties who may wish to 
— their proportion of profit to the reduction of future 


; Robert Gardner, Esq. ; 
3 & 


Mthe table will show the result of the last division of 
er declared on the 12th of May, 1847, to all persons who 
ad on that day paid six annual premiums. This will | be found a 
liberal reduction if the original premiums be compared with those 
of other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits:— — 
| Reduced 
Annual 
Sum Original | 
Assured, | Premium, | _—- 
currentYear 





Policy, 





£1,000 20 
1,000 3 0 
1,000 0 
1,000 5 0 
1, 0 

DAVID JONES, Actuary. 


REDUCED RATES OF PREMIUM. 


NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 4, New Bank- buildings, Lothbury, and 10, Pall 
Mall Eat, London, Established in 1809, and incorporated by 


President—His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. 
Chairman—Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman—Francis Warden, Esq. 

Resident Directors—B. and M. Boyd, te? 

Physician—John Webster, M.D. F.R.S 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
it utmost pg combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
capital of 1,000,000/., besides an accumulating premium 
exceeding 500,0002. and a revenue from life premiums alone 
of more than 100,000, which is annually increasing. Four-fifths 
of the profits are septennially divided among the insurers on the 
participation scale « On for the whole life, 
if the premium may remain on credit for the first seven years. 
Tables of increasing rates have been formed upon a plan peculiar 
o this Company, whereby assurances may be effected for the whole 
of life at the least possible immediate expense, the premium 
eamencing very low, and gradually increasing during the first 
fre years, after which poet an uniform premium is required 

‘uring the remainder of life. 

The Directors invite ‘the attention of insurers to the reduction 

u their premiums, The following is a specianen of the rates now 


On or 
before 
12th May, 
1812. 


ssses 








Premium to insure 1002. at death. 
Age. | Without Profits] Age. | With Profits. 
® |) £121 20 £118 2 
30 230 30 2 910 
| 319 9 3 i : ° 
Prospectuses, with tables of rates, 4 fon rticulars, may be 
ained of the Secretary, 4, New Ban! bulidings, and of the 
) John King, Esq. 10, Pall 
HENRY T, THOMSON, Secretary. 








SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LON 


aN. 


pale Bow 

Charles Pole, Esq. Chairman. 

Charles Boulton, E: Felix Ladbroke, Esq. 
on. P. Pleydell- Bonverie. Henry Francis Shaw Lefevre, 

Harry Chester, Esq. 4. 

Samuel een Cockerell, Esq. | Charles Littledale, Esq. 

Raikes Currie, Esq. M. Pp. | Henry Littledale, Esq. 

John Drummond, Esq. | George Warde Normati, Esq. 

Russell Ellice, Esq Brice Pearse, Es: 

Charles Bell Ford, Esq. Charles Richard ‘Pole, Esq. 

William Franks, Esa. | Henry Rich, Esq 

William R. Hamilton, wd | Henr: Stuart, Ea. M.P. 

Capt. H. a. Hamilton, KR. Claude George T hornton, Esq. 
oseph Hoare, Esq. George Smith Thornton, Esq. 


Pe may oy HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


The I to inform the public that the Holders of 
paintion effected. with this Society are entitled to participate in the 

rofits according to the Conditions contained in their Pamphlet of 
Rates, which may be obtained at the Office, Threadneedle-street, 
London, or of any of the Agents of the Societ 

The Premiums required by this Office on 
than ease “ most of a | old established Offices. 

as declared in January, 1844, to ‘the Policy Holders 

entitled oy etiainaie in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, and the 
Additions then mete Lal the Policies were on an average of the dif- 
ferent Ages One pe r Annum on the Sum insured, from the 

period when the Policy Holders became entitled to participate in 
the Profits of the Society. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, eT? -street, London. Established 1306. 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,200,000. 
Annual Income, £140, 000. Bonuses Declared, £529,000. 
Claims paid since the aonang of the Office, £1 520,000, 


The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


Directors. 

Rev. James Sherman 

Henry R. Churchill, Esq. 

William Judd, Es 

James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 


oung Lives are lower 





The Ear! of Macclesfield 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. 
Alexander. Henderson, M.D. 
Pe t. W. John Williams 
n Deering, esq. George Dacre, Esq. 

W: illiam Heury Stone, Esq. Richard Sherwood, Esq. 

1. The Rates of Premiunf are those adopted by the principal 
Life Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices. 

2. The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the redue- 
tion of the Premiums, or may be received in cash as soon as de- 
clared, at their then present value. 

3. Policies issued by this Uftice are purchased at their full value ; 
or Loans may be obtained upon them to the same amount. 

4. Ifa party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he may 
repair Ges omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of good 

ealt 


ieee paid upon Policies which have become Claims, 
Sum Paid. 


&. 





Life Insured. Sum Insured. 


John Wharton, Esq. Skelton Castle | 5,0 
Sir John Saunders Sebright, Bart. 5,0 
Sir William Wake, Bart. | 5,000 
Zarl Strathmore ... seapaneel 5, 
3, 
2 
1 





Rev. H. W. Champn 
The Marquis of W ellesley « 
Earl Cathcart ... 


aeRKoeaar 
~ 
=we@eowon 





Prospectuses and full perticulers 2 may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, and at the head Office, No. 50, Regent-street. 

JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 


r + ° 
RESERVATION of the EYE from Injury, 

Pain, or Fatigue by Night sate, —Her Majesty has granted 
Royal Letters Patent for the ACHROMATIC ¢ J.ASS, for Gas, 
Oil, Camphine, or Candle Lamps, in Chimneys, Globes, or Shades 
of every kind. Its use is claimed to preserve the Eye from injury, 
pain, or fatigue by night lights, and for all Pompey who suffer 
trom defective vision ; proof of its high claim for universal adop- 
tion is shown by certificates from scientific gentlemen, and which 
can be obtained, by post or otherwise, from Hallaran, at the 
Patent Achromatic Glass Depot, 106, New Bond-street. 


ORIZONTAL WATCHES, carefully finished, 

with engine-turned cases, guste’ 3 in four holes, going barrel 
to continue the action of the Watch while winding, are offered, 
price in Silver Cases, 31. 108. each; or in Gold Cases, Six Guineas 
each. These elegant little W. ‘atches will be found to perform very 
correctly, and a poses undertaking is given, with fixed — on 
which they will always receive any attention required.—T. COX 
SAVORY & CO., Watchmakers, &c., 
from Gracechurch- street), London, 
purchased in exchange. 








47, Cornhill (seven pa 
N.B. Second-hand Watches 





D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
and C lock Maker to the R.H. Prince Albert, and 
H.LM.t ¢ Emperor of Russia, having pats increased his stock 
of W ATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully poqeer uests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each ; gentlemen's ‘ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs. ; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs. ; substantial an 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; and 34, Royal Ex- 
change (Clock Tower Area), 


( LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 

REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one by which 
the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected, being 
thereby rendered equal to new. 

ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods may be 
sent direct to their E: stablishments, where they have an <Eteneive 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on show 
unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. They Save 
authorized no other parties in London - replate. . 

22, Regent-street, 
45, Moorgate-street, } London. 

SELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, ls. per 100, 
\ stamped with any initial; Letter-paper, 5 quires for 1¢., or 
4s. perream ; Large note, 14d. per quire, 2s. 3d. per ream ; Best En- 
xelepes, 06. and 9d. per 100; Black-bordered, 18. per 100; ( Py: -books, 

per dozen ; Sealing-wax, 38. per b.; Prayer-Books an 
Bible. la. to 4l. 38.; Church Services, 3s. 6d. to 2b. 28.; Writi 
cases, la, to 10d. ig. : Card-plate engraved, 2s. éd. ; "100 car 
rinted, 2s. 6d.—LOCK W OUD, Manufacturing Stationer, 75, New 
nd-street. N.B. 75, near Oxford-street. 


H.' WALKER’S NE EDLES (by authority ), 

the “Queen’s Own.” with the new large eyes, are easily 
threatea’ even 4 the blind, and have improved points, temper 
and finish; the labels are correct likenesses of the ‘> een and 
Prince Albert, in relief, on coloured grounds. Sent free by post by 
any respectab le aT on receipt of thirteen stamps for every la. 
value.— VALKE Dis NEEDLES for the Million are about 
half the price of the “ Queen’s Own.”—H. W. manufactures im- 
proved Crochets. Fish-hooks, Hooks and Eyes, Steel Pens, &c.— 
Gresham-street West, London. 


JERSHOUSES PATENT SELF-ACTING 
AIR-TIGHT DIAPHRAGM and VALVE INKSTANDS 
re opened by the introduction, and closed by the withdrawal, of 
the pen, and prevent the possibility of taking too much ink ata 
dip. The dipping cup, except at the moment when the pen is in- 
troduced, is closed perfectly air-tight, which prevents the ink from 
evaporating, or becoming thick; and however deeply the pen be 
immersed it cannot be overcharged. These adv antages are obtained 
by a mechanism so simple, yet so effectual, that the most careless 
cannot disarrange it ; aud no attention is eoeaires d Surcaee than to 
occasionally refill it wit ink, as in ordinary sta 
PERSHOU SE's PATENT POST AGE STAMP 
AFFIXER.—Wetting the postage stamp or letter with the tongue 
is entirely obviated by using the Affixer, which is simple in con- 
struction, neat in appearance, small in size, and unfailing in ope- 
ration. The postage stamp is readily damped, and by an easy 
action of the Affixer firmly aud rapidly attached to the letter. 
Sold by all Stationers, &c. throughout the kingdom ; and whole- 
sale b by the Patentee, 103, Suffolk-street, Birmingham. 


YAUTION.—METCALFE & CO.S TOOTH 

/ and HAIR BRUSHES.—M. & Co. beg respectfully to in- 
form the public and the country trade, that Brushes are not of 
their manufacture unless they are stamped with their name and 
address in full, thus—Metealfe & Co. 130 B, Oxford ma ra Brushes 
marked * Metcalfe’ '3,” “ Metcalfe’s Patent,” “ Metcalfe’s Pattern, 
&c., are not of their make, and parties selling them as such will be 
prosecuted. M. & Co. have been compelled to give this caution in 
consequence of the increased number of spurious Brushes (of a 
very inferior description) that are now palmed upon the public 
(gartioniasiy in the country, India, and abroad gumesaliyi tr un- 
principled dealers, taking advantage of their reputation. Orders 
direct to them, inclosing Post-office order, will punctually at- 
tended | to. 
] Ow LAND‘ Ss H LAIR W ASH.—This is a Pre- 

/ paration from the choicest ORIENTAL HERBS, of pecu- 

liarly mild and detersive properties. It pleasingly and effectually 
cleanses the HAIR and SKIN of the HEAD from seurf and 
every species of impurity, and imparts a delicate fragrance. It is 
particularly recommended to be used after BATHING, as it will 
prevent the probability of catching cold in the head, and will 
render the hair dry in a few minutes. It entirely supersedes the 
necessity for using the fine comb, so injurious to the tender skin of 
the head ; and, from its benetic ial effects on the health, together 
with the ‘grate ful and refreshing sensation it imparts, and bein 
perfectly innocent in its nature, will prove an invaluable —= 
age to the TOILET, and the purposes of the NU KSERY.— 


per bottle. 
& SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN, 

















Sold by A. ROWLAND 
LONDON, and by all Chemists and Pe rfuiners. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. _ 
NOR TON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently 








\ TINDOW BLINDS.—Tytor & Pace 
Window Blind a sg ee 313, Oxford-street, adjoin- 
ing Hanover-square, and 3, Queen-street, Cheapside, London, 
submit the following prices of Window Blinds, which they can 
recommend as being made in the best manner. 
Per equare foot. 
a d, 


Venetian Blinds 

Bést Holland Blinds, on Rollers .... 

Ditto ditt on Spring Rollers... 

Gauze Wire Blinds, in Mahogany Frames . 

Perforated Zinc Blinds, in ditto ne 

Outside Blinds of Striped cloth, in Cases ........ 

Transparent Blinds in great variety.—Ilustrated Cataloguesand 

Price Lists forwarded, on : application, } post- free. 


SPRING of delicious WATER, possessing 
és medical virtues, at Stogumber, in Somersetshire, similar to 
that at the cataract at Launceston, in Van Diemeu’s Land, is now 
being used in brewing pure PALE ALE (from malt and hops 
only), first introduced at Exeter in cases of indigestion, constipa- 
tion, and consumption, through the advice of the faculty, and now 
drank by the clergy, gentry, = most families throughout Devon- 
shire, from Mr. WILLIAM NECK, Paris-street, Exeter, sole agent 
for Devonshire. Kilderkine. may he had for 218 cash each. Until 
agents are appointed, Bath, Bristol, and other towns in Somerset- 
shire ane supplied direct ‘from the eek 2 ye near 
Taunton, at the same price. Mr. Philip nes. ret- 
street, Regent: -street, sole agent ay London, will deliver kilderkins 
to families at 238. cash each. Kilderkins forwarded from Taunton 
station to all parts -{ the kingdom for 28s. (pre-paid) each, which 
includesthe cask. N Persons are corner and most respect- 
fous invited to taste the water and inspect Dr. Ryan's and Mr. 

th’s analysis of it, at the different agents, from whom a 
daily supply may may be had fresh from the spring by sufferers from 
ee ise. Reference may be made to any respectable in- 





nded as a simple, but certain remedy, to all who 
suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver Com- 
plaints: they act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient, impart- 
us strength’ to the stomach, and composure to the nervous system. 
Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., or 2s. 9d. each, by A. Willoughby & Co. 
(late B. G. W indus), 61, Bishopsgate Without, and nearly all 
Medicine Venders.—Be sure toask for NORTON'S P ILLS, and du 
not be persuade, d to pure hase an imitation. 


D*. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFE! ERS,— 

This week upwards of fifty testimonials have been rece bved. 
of the efticacy of this extraordinary remedy for Asthma, Consump- 
tion, Influenza, Coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs, 

Extract of a letter from Mr. James arpeartny, Medical Hall, 

Sssex-bridge, Dublin :— 

“ Gentlemen,—As a remedy the y act as “4 specific in affections of 
the lungs, viz. influenza, Colds, Asthma, Irritation,Cough, &e. To 
many elderly persons who could not leave home on a damp or 
foggy day they prove a complete boon, &c. 

(Signed) ames Macartry.” 

To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPE AKERS ‘hey are invaluable 
for clearing and strengthening the voice: they have a pleasant 
taste. 

Price 14. 14d., 28, 9d., and 118. per box.—Agents: Da Silva & Co 
1, Bride Bride-lane, e, London ; 3 sold by all Medicine V enders, 


r y 
VERY BAD LIVER and STOMACH 
COMPLAINT cured by HOLLOWAY’S_ PILLS. —Mr, 

Robert Wardle, residing at Ravensworth, near Richmond, had 

been a = severe sufferer for years from a most obstinate liver 

and stomach complaint. He tried a number of medical men, but 
their medicines afforded him no relief. Hethen had recourse to 

Holloway’s Pills, which invaluable remedy soon restored him to 

excellent health. These Pills act so immediately upon ie seat of 

disease, that they are considered the most popular ang Fa or bile, 
sick headaches, 
and similar co 





<a ive’ 
das a family medicine’ Sellemeys 
Pills cannot “be o aneelied—Bold by all Dru ; and at Professo: 


Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, Lon 





THE ATHENZUM 








WORKS OF PERMANENT 


a 
INTEREST AND UTILITY, 


Published by ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh. 





In Twenty-one Volumes, Quarto, Illustrated ne Engravings on Steel, and many Thousands on 
ood, 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


Seventn Epition. Edited by PROFESSOR NAPIER. 


An Index of 68,000 References, compiled with great industry and judgment, is appended to the Work» 
furming a ready key to its multifarious contents. 


The pre-eminence of this Encyclopedia over every other work of its class is universally admitted. 
Its list of contributors comprehends the most distinguished names that have adorned the science and 
literature of this country; and the paper, printing, and illustrations are all accommodated to the 
improved taste of the times. The value of the Maps has been attested by the success which has 
attended their publication under the name of * Islack’s Gieneral Atlas ;’ and the large sale of many of 
the articles in its pages, which have been printed separately, furnishes the best evidence that this 
werk has derived its information from the very highest sources. 

“This is the really cheap Encyclopaedia, for that only is cheap which is excellent. Now that the 
country is being deluged with diluted stuff, compounded from Germany and America, what hope is 
there for the science aud literature of England, that pubiishers dare ever again venture on such 
another work as this ?’—Atheneum, 

“ An Australian or New Zealand settler, who left his home with no other accomplishment but that 
of being able to read, write, and count, might, with such a companion, beguile his long and weary 
voyage, and become a well-informed man before he reached his destination.”—Quarterly Review. 

“ {tis with the confidence inspired by careful examination that we earnestly recommend to the 
public the new edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ "—Morning Chronicle, 

“ The * Encyclopsedia Britannica’ is a rich storehouse of knowledge, reflecting honour upon the 
age and country that have produced it. We know of nothing in any language approaching to it in 
fulness and accuracy of matter, or in excellency of arrangement.”—Standurd, 


In a handsome volume, folio, strongly half-bound in morocco, gilt leaves, price 22. 163. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD. 


REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGIIOUT, WITH NUMEROUS ADDITIONAL MAPS. 





The Work is in every respect accommodated to the present advanced state of Geographical know- 
ledge, and whether on the ground of accuracy, beuvty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers invite a | 
comparison with any other work of its class, | 

The General Index—an addition without which no Atlas can be deemed complete—contains no | 
fewer than 57,000 Names, with their Latitude and Longitude, and the Number of the Map in which 
they will be found. 

* Large enough to be distinct, without being so large as to be unwieldy, it has all that any one can 
require for general use, and all that could be introduced, without making it too bulky or too expen- 
sive, and so counterbalance its principal intention.”"— Church of England Quarterly Review. 


In a thick close-printed volume, 8vo. price 308, 


A NEW EDITION OF 


A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 


FOUNDED ON THE WORKS OF MALTE BRUN AND BALDBI, 


Embracing an Historicat Skeren of the Progress of Grocrapnicat Discovery, the Parw- 
crpLes of MaturMmaticaL and Priysican Grocrarny, and a complete Description 
recent sources, of all the Countrirs of the Wor tp, with numerous Tables of Popu 
tics. To which is added, a copious Index of the Countrinrs, Towns, and Misces 
tion contained in the body of the W li 


.trom the most 
ion and Statis- 
srous INFonmMa- 
ork—comprehending not fewer than 13,500 Names, a number 
very much greater than is contained in any existing Gazetteer. With this important instrument of 
reference, the book possesses every recominendation of a Gazetteer, preserving, at the same time, all 

the characteristic features of a Systematic Work. 

“A work, the careful elaboration of which is equal to its utility.”—Atheneum. 
*— Atl 


** Executed with masterly ability.”— 18, : 
“One of the most comprehensive and best compiled books of the class ever published.”—Zritennia, 


In 2 volumes Svo. with Portraits and Facsimiles, 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
DAVID HUME, | 


From the PAPERS BEQUEATHED by his Nephew, BARON HUME, to the Royal Society of | 
Edinburgh ; and other Original Sources. 


By JOHN HILL BURTON, Esq., Advocate, 


TYTLER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


A NEW EDITION (the Third), in 7 vols. demy Svo. to range with other Historical Works: 


Price 4l. 4s. - 
The STEREOTYPED EDITION, 9 vols. post S8vo, £U. 14a. 
“ The Standard History of Scotland.”—Quarterly Review, 


9 
SMITH’S WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
Sdited by J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. 
WITH A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, AN INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE, NOTES, AND 
SUPPLEMENTAL DISSERTATIONS. 
*xx This Edition contains elaborate Notes on the Corn Laws, the Poor Law Act, the Colonies, &c. 


rd 





In a large vol. 8yo. price 153, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY; 


WITH SOME INQUIRIES RESPECTING THEIR APPLICATION, AND A SKETCH OF 
THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE SCIENCE. 


By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. 


| AND ENGRAVED ON STEEL IN THE FIRST STYLE 








Third Edition, enlarged and corrected throughout. 


No, 10 
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In 2 thick yolumes, Svo. price 3. Illustrated by Mage. Engravings on Steel, and 554 Engravings @ 
Or 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. 


+i. y : ° ‘ 
By JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A., Editor of ‘The Pictorial Bible,’ && 
Assisted by NUMEROUS ABLE SCHOLARS and DIVINES, BRITISH, CONTINENT : 
AMERICAN, whose Initials are affixed to their respective contributions, — AL, 
On no work of this class has there ever been engaged the same extensive istingni GMELI. 
operation : nor has any ———- of the kind ever appeared, either at ome oe stineuiahed ba mot nen in 
sv large an amount of valuable original matter, or forming so able a digest of information taining anicate witho 
source, illustrating the Sacred Writings, Besides Maps and Engravings on Steel, the 
554 Engravings on Wood, representing Landscapes, Buildings, Monuments, P]; 
trations of Manners and Customs, and whatever can be more clearly displayed 
written description, or by which the written text may be in any degree elucidated. 
“This Cyclopzedia surpasses every Biblical Dictionary which has preceded j . 
to be desired in such a work which can throw light on the criticism, interpreta ane 
phy, archaeology, and physical science of the Bible.”—Horne’s Introduction to the Crificat sie 
—_- Fone ee et Vol. V., p. 437. | the od - Cy of te 
* In the Cyclopedia before us, we recognize the closeness 0: € connexion be! : 
and profane subjects of the ancient world ; the learning and ability with which te othe Scripta 
to throw light upon the other ; the industry with which obsolete usages are again restored tr 
knowledge of mankind; the acute criticism which is made to bear on the most disputed fi s 
things of revelation ; and the extraordinary illustration which the most recondite subjects tren 
the hands of the contributors.”—A‘heneum, : Teceive a 
“ We have no publication at all to be compared with it ; it is an invaluable 
gical literature, and the extensive circulation and study of it would augur 
vancement.”— North British Review. 
“ It is indeed a most vy»luable addit 
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Member 


addition to our 
well for our whew § 
gical library.”—Church and State Gazette, 
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Price 10s. 6d. strongly half-bound, (the Maps of Royal Quarto size, bound in 8y0,) 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


NEW COLLECTION OF MAPS, Drawn by W. HUGHES, F.R.G8 
rofessor of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers ; 
OF ART UNDE 8 
SUPERINTENDENCH; B HIS INNER 
WITH AN INDEX OF ALL THE NAMES 
Contained in the Work, exhibiting the Latitude and Longitude of each, anda Reference to the Map 
in which it may be found, 


AN ENTIRELY 


In 1 very large vol. 8vo. with a Portrait and Memoir of the Author, price 21s, 


JAMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY, 


ABRIDGED by JOHN JOHNSTON ; 
Containing all the Words in the Dictionary and Supplement, in 4 vols. 4to., incorporated in a 
alphabet ; with the various meanings and the etymons ; and embodying the Proverbial Sayings, am 
a brief Description of the Usages and Manners of Scotland. 


BROWN’S LECTURES ON ETHICS, 


With a PREFACE by Dr. CHALMERS. Post 8vo. 88 6d. 


BROWN’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND, 


Fifteenth Edition, Stereotyped, 8vo. 18s, 


BROWN’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND, 


Library Edition, 4 vols. Svo. 2/. 23, 
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PALESTINE.—Price 3s. 6d., or with Map of Palestine, 4s. 


THE HISTORY OF PALESTINE, 


FROM THE PATRIARCHAL AGE TO THE PRESENT TIME; 
With Introductory Chapters on the Geography and Natural History of the Country, and on the 
a Customs and | nstitutions of the Hebrews. = ; 
By JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A., Editor of * The Pictorial Bible,’ &e. 
With Questions for Examination, by ALEX. REID, A.M., Rector of Circus Place School. st Professor 
th comfort, : 
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ROME.—Price 6s. bound, with a Map of Ancient Rome, 


THE HISTORY OF ROME. 


By the Rev. W. M. HETHERINGTON, L.L.D. 
With an Account of the Topography and Statistics of Modern Rome, by the Rev. J. TAYLOR, MA 


SCOTLAND.—Price 3s, 6d. bound, 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


By PATRICK FRASER TYTLER, Esq. 
Adapted to the Purposes of Tuition, by ALEX. KELD, A.M., Rector of the Circus Place School, 
Edinburgh. 


GENERAL HISTORY.—Price 3s. bound, with a Map of the World, 


ELEMENTS OF MODERN HISTORY. 
By ALEX. FRASER TYTLER, Lord Woodhgysel 


Continued to 1846. With a Chronological Table. Specially adapted for t Schools 


In post 8vo. price 68, 


PAINTING AND THE FINE ARTS. 


By B. R. HAYDON and WILLIAM HAZLI TT. 
Forming the Articles under those Heads in the Seventh Edition of the ExcycLor£pta 
Small Svo. 63. ¥ a ached w 
“ Mr. Hazlitt’s clever Treatise, written for the* a Britannica, has come under Sec} 
notice. We have read no work of that Author with anything approaching to the same Tis Tresti# 
“We must add a similar testimony in favour of his fellow-labourer, Mr. Haydon. | 


Barraxsich 


| seems to us the result of study and observation extensive and profound.”— Quarterly Review, 
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